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THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


|| Ir was in the Christmas vacation of the year 18—, that 
I started from Colombo on a journey to explore one of 

the wilder and least known districts of the island of 
The Veddah country—which is the name of 


Ceylon. 
| that forbidding tract of jungle, rocks, and swamps—is 
| situated on the west coast of the island, and stretches 
|| from the Bintenne hills in the interior to the salt- 
| marshes of Batticaloa on the sea-shore. I had often 

heard strange and contradictory reports concerning the 
|| inhabitants of this district, and determined to satisfy 

myself as to their foundation. I knew there were 
|| missionariés and Dutch families scattered about the 

skirts of that terra incognita, and from them no 
|| Englishman need fear meeting a cold reception. 

Having despatched my pony a day’s journey in 
|| advance, I left Batticaloa on the 23d of December by 
| the ordinary, I may say the very ordinary, conveyance 
| of the country—a bullock-hackery. It was a dreadful 

vehicle that hackery! A huckster’s flat, with an um- 

brella over it, would have been a state-coach by its side. 

The springs had not the ghost of a spring about them : 

they might as well have been built of solid masonry. 

And the huge palm-leaf hood kept staggering from side 

to side, as though it was looking after the wheels, just 
| to see how the linch-pins were getting on—the said 

linch-pins, by the by, being mere pieces of rotten stick. 

As for the scenery I passed through, it reminded me 
| of the sailor’s story of the ship’s provisions: a boiled 
|| piece of pork and a roast piece of pork, pig’s head and 
|| pork sausages, and then another piece of pork; for it 
| was a salt-marsh and stunted jungle and a hut, and 

then another salt-marsh, some more stunted jungle, 
}) and another hut. The day was fearfully hot, the sky 

seemetl to be of burnished copper, and the air so close 
and stifling, that when the breeze did come it seemed 
| all the hotter, as though it were the breath of some 
glowing furnace. I closed my eyes to shut out the glare 
and the salt-marshes, and tried to think of friends at 
home, of frosty skies, of hard crisp ground, and warm 
| firesides and warmer hearts, and green holly and the 
| dear, merry old mistletoe. 
| The next day, I was happy to find myself on different 
ground, seated on my own little pony, and out of sight 
of those horrid salt swamps. © I was travelling upwards, 
too, and the air came down from the high lands beyond 
quite cool and bracing. ‘The earth became more fertile, 


| trees at intervals, lent their friendly shade to travellers. 


| Wore a more varied aspect. It was wilder and stranger 


| than any I had previously seen, and I had travelled a 


and groves of palms and plantains and breadfruit- | 


| 


good deal too. Steep crags; beetling, surly-looking 
rocks ; clumps of dark, frowning forests ; deep dells, so 
cold and ugly that I felt no desire to peep down them— 
made up the picture; while on every side was a pro- 
fusion of round massive boulders of granitic quartz- 
rock, scattered thickly about, as if ages ago a numerous 
party of juvenile giants had been playing at marbles, 
and had gone away in a hurry, leaving their toys 
behind them. 

At high noon, I pulled up under the shade of a wide- 
spreading ebony-tree, and was in the act of dismounting, 
when I was greeted by a little dapper man, in a brown 
threadbare coat, leech-gaiters, and a straw-hat. He 
was quietly seated on one of the moss-covered stones, 
with his buffalo-skin wallet beside him. I knew 
him well by sight: he was Daniel, the missionary. 
Everybody knew Daniel, the apostle of Ceylon; every- 
body, from the governor down to the wild men of the 
woods. I was indeed rejoiced to meet him, for I could 
not have found any one better able to assist me in the 
main object of my journey. 

As we sat eating our cakes and plantains on the 
mossy ground, I gathered that his journey lay in my 
direction. He told me, moreover, that what I had 
heard concerning the Veddahs was substantially correct 
—they were truly a race of wild men. Their ancestors 
were originally sole masters of Ceylon; bat upon its 
conquest by Raman and his Malabar followers, they 
retired to the inmost recesses of the jungle, just as our 
Saxon ancestors on a like emergency withdrew among 
the Welsh mountains. In that wild inaccessible region, 
this people of voluntary outcasts have since dwelt, not 
in human habitations, for they scorn any such, but in 
hollow trees and stony caverns, like the birds and | 
beasts of the woods. Their food is chiefly wild roots 
and herbs, with a little grain, and sometimes the flesh 
of a deer or jackal, which they kill with their only 
weapons, the bow and arrow. Misery and disease have 
thinned their numbers, yet they still count some hun- 
dreds of their tribe. They own no authority, pay no 
taxes, and, until quite recently, had resisted all attempts 
made to induce them to enter a village, or to change 
their mode of living. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, one enthusiastic Dutch family, located in their 
immediate vicinity, had succeeded in collecting about 
them a dozen or two of this savage tribe, and entirely 
changing their habits. Daniel had converted most of 
these, and had even become familiar, in his many 
journeys, with their still uncivilised fellows. 

I gladly accepted his offer to shew me some of the 


With almost every mile of my journey, the country | Rock Veddahs, as they are called; and with this view. 


we journeyed on for a good hour, when the road became 
more rugged and difficult than before. Here my pony 
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was sent on in another direction, by my native groom, 
under orders from Daniel, and we passed on our way 
through the most desolate, gloomy-looking country I 
ever remember to have seen. The damp, dreary soli- 
tudes looked as though, they hdd been untrodden by 
human foot: I could fancy Siberia or Norfolk Island 
to be quite cheerful places after this. 

Clambering over rocks and gnarled trunks of trees, 
we halted at length in a sort of stony amphitheatre: 
my companion gave a long shrill whistle, which was 
taken up, as I first thought, by mere echoes, but they 
were human echoes, and sounded nearer and nearer, 
until the whistlers made their appearance. In a few 
minutes, to my astonishment, and indeed I may add, 
to my terror, the trees and rocks and nooks of that 
wild spot swarmed with what seemed a species of man- 
monkey. ‘They were the Rock Veddahs — absolute 
monkeys without tails. Dwarfy, misshapen, with long 
arms, grizzly heads, and thick lips, they, in fact, seemed 
like no other living things than apes. 

They were rather disconcerted at my presence, and 
kept at a very respectful distance, which, by the by, 
I decidedly- preferred. The strange creatures kept 
swinging themselves to and fro on the thick branches, 
or peeping and winking and grinning at me from be- 
hind ugly pieces of rock, as though they rather wished 
me to believe they really were monkeys. Daniel con- 


versed with one or two of the oldest of them, in a 
language that might have been Otaheitean, or Chinese, 
or monkey dialect; but he did not succeed in persuad- 
ing any of them to descend from their rookeries; and we 
at length took our departure, the Veddahs scampering 


away amongst the trees and stones and crevices like 
an army of magnified rats, making the wild solitudes 
echo again with the creaking of bamboos and their own 
creaking gibberish. 

Leaving these savages to the enjoyment of their 
own society, we turned in another direction, and made 
our way out of the wildest part of that tract. After 
tracking our way slowly through some miles of rough 
ground, mgre or less covered by jungle or boulders, we 
found ourselves upon a better path, with the country 
opening upon prairie ground, somewhat uneven and 
broken up, but still green and cheerful. Before us 
rose at some distance the high mountain forests of 
Bintenne, while far away towards the horizon stretched 
many a league of broken plain, low jungle, and lofty 
rock. 

The day was now far spent. The sun was sinking 
over the distant forest-clad ranges, and the scenery 
began to take that softened hue of golden pink so 
peculiar to lands within the tropics, when, as we 
turned suddenly round the shoulder of a huge rock, a 
scene burst upon my view, which for the moment 
rivetted me to the spot. ‘This place,’ said Daniel, who 
observed my astonishment, ‘ is called, and truly so, the 
Happy Valley. Here may be seen the rose blossoming 
in the wilderness. One simple-minded, single-hearted 
couple, have raised up this garden in the desert.’ 

It was indeed a garden, and, contrasted with all the 
uncouth desolation we had just passed through, it 
seemed an absolute fairy-land. Surely, I thought, some 
legion of busy angels must have scooped out this valley 
from the rough mountain-side, and made it what it is. 
From the summits of the surrounding hills, down to the 
rippling silvery stream that meandered through the 
heart of the valley, all was green and fresh. In the 


midst, at some distance below us, was the chief home. 
stead of this little colony—a good-sized, leaf-thatched, | 
whitewashed cottage, with jessamine porch, and such q || 
delicious-looking garden, full of pleasant shady walks, | 
and grass-plots and noble trees! At different distances, 
were other two smaller cottages; while around, on 
every side, arose topes of tender palms, half-grown, with 
broad clumps of sweet plantains and tufts of yellow 
bamboo, studding about the fields so prettily, like 
daisies on a grass-plot. Not a single foot of all that 
bright-looking valley was barren, every inch was made 
to yield its share of food for man or beast; even the || 
steepest hillsides were terraced out in little narrow 
slips, where tall and waving rice told of the industry | 
of man. 

I could have remained there, gazing on that sweet 
corner of the earth, until dark, but my companion, | 
pointing to the setting sun, bade me follow him. A 
pleasant little winding path led us through quiet dells 
and patches of grass-land, on which sleek buffaloes and 
well-kept bullocks were grazing; and in a quarter of 
an hour we found ourselves skirting the garden of the 
homestead. I could hear some merry voice within—a 
right merry honest voice too. The hardest-hearted 
jury in the world would have instantly acquitted any 
prisoner with such a laugh as I heard echoing amongst 
the tamarinds and the mangoes in that sweet green 
spot. We stole along, the missionary leadifig the way; 
and winding among some thickset shrubs, and round a 
corner in the garden, we came full upon the owner of || 
the happy laugh. 

A wide smooth lawn was spread out before us, shaded | 
by lofty trees, loaded with love-apples, tamarinds, and 
mangoes; and on the green-sward was a collection of 
children, of all ages, sizes, and colours, from the rosy- 
faced little Dutch infant, to the swarthy child of the | 
forest. In the midst of them, and in the very act of | 
rolling head over heels, was a great burly figure, as | 
round and as glowing in the face as any red-leather | 
cricket-ball. 


The rubicund ball was on its feet in something less | 


than a moment. I was at once introduced to Jacob | 
Post—that was his name—and he was so delighted to 
see us both, and gave me such a terrific squeeze of the | 
hand, that I felt it up my arm, and down my back, and |) 
completely into my shoes. The children were dispersed |) 
in all directions; and we strolled over the beautiful 
wide lawn, under a magnificent banyan-tree, with its | 
thousand downward-stretching branches, and __ then | 
through a little rosery, and up to the flower-covered 
porch of the cottage. 

A soft voice amongst the jessamine there, a pretty | 
pair of little feet on the Jaffna mat, and, dear me, a 
couple of such radiant, lovable eyes! 
belong to Mrs Post ? 
find that her Christian name was Winnifred: that | 
relieved me, for it was a set-off against the Post. Well, | 


Mrs—no, Winnifred, was more delighted to see us, if |} 
It was s0 |] 


that had been possible, than her husband. 
kind of us to come out to them, and on Christmas-eve | 
too! Of course we would remain with them over the | 
following day? I felt that if Winnifred had a sister | 
in that Happy Valley, I could have remained a long | 
while over the next day—in fact, that I could have | 
lived and died there; but as she had no such relation, | | 
I contented myself with saying how much pleasure it 
would afford me to stay. 


Could they 
Yes, indeed; but I rejoiced to 
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I was immediately at home with good Jacob and 
his pretty, quiet wife: I seemed to have known them 
both since my earliest childhood. There was not the 
least nonsense about them: still, I wished his name had 
not been Post. We all strolled out to the vegetable- 
garden, and then into the farmyard. There was a 
| real farmyard, with live ducks and fowls and actual 
pigs, and a matter-of-fact donkey with four legs. Jacob 


|| and the two eldest children had so many wonderful 
| things to shew me, so many beautiful plants’ and 
|| extraordinary trees, that I felt quite giddy with turning 
|} round to look at them all. Then there were the 

Veddahs’ cottages to shew me: I must see them too. 
|| What! thought I, Veddahs in cottages! Ay, real 
|| Veddahs, all alive. And there they were, sure enough. 
Some were busy in the gardens, others were sitting 
at the doors, whilst a swarm of little children came 
scampering towards us from all sides; some of them 
had been amongst the rollicking party on the grass- 
plot. Jacob, I was told, had been the means of these 
|| poor creatures giving up their wild miserable life for 
|| their present happiness. He had been a dweller in the 
Happy Valley some seven years, and had collected 
around him about twenty families, chiefly about three 
years previously, Each cottage had its tract of rice- 
ground, its vegetable-garden, and its tope of palms 
and other fruit-bearing trees. Here and there was a 
patch of tobacco or cotton, the produce of which they 
bartered for salt, dried fish, and other necessaries, 
|| at the neighbouring villages. © 

It wa#quite delightful to see, as I saw on our return 
to the homestead, how smoothly and quietly all went 
on within that dwelling. Everybody seemed to be so 
busy preparing supper. The children ran about with 
earthen chatties of milk, and baskets of fruit quite as 
large as themselves. Jacob, with his radiant Dutch- 
dock of a face, moved the table and couches into the 
front veranda, that we might have more of the cool 
evening breeze, and catch a glimpse of the pure, bright 
moonlight; while Winnifred tripped about so busily, 
and yet so softly, fearful of disturbing the little baby 
asleep on the mat in the corner—bless her gentle heart! 
—as though that fairy footstep could have aroused a 

| mosquito from its evening slumbers ! 

In the wide veranda, twined round by many flowers, 
we sat down to a supper of fruit, hoppers or cakes, and 
milk. The cool breeze from the mountain-tops came 
to us loaded with the fragrance of roses, jessamine, and 
| citron blossom. The lofty arecas and cocoa-palms 

waved their long feathery arms in the bright moon- 

beams, and flung down upon the soft green-sward their 
sparkling gifts of light. All around seemed at peace 
| and happy; and I scarcely knew where could be seen 
the most perfect picture of calm, pure enjoyment— 
|}in the glorious radiant scene outside, or in the 
countenances of the happy family about me. 

There was one sharer in our evening meal whom I 
had not before observed—an aged, white-haired native 
woman. She was quite blind; and by the care that 
was taken to place her near Jacob, a more than 

| ordinary attachment would seem to have existed between 
them. I learned that Archie had been his nurse; 
! and there was attached to her a little story so touch- 
ing, that I will relate it, especially as it vindicates 
| the Singalese character from the charge of cold- 
| heartedness. ; 
| Jacob’s father, when very young, had served in one 
| of the Dutch regiments during the last years of the 
tule of Holland in the colony. In some engagement 
| with the Kandyan troops, who were laying waste .the 
| Singalese villages attached to the Europeans, he had 
| been the means of saving Archie’s life. The village- 
girl felt grateful to her young preserver, and followed 
him to quarters, which she refused to leave. Lieutenant 


Post was shortly after married to a countrywomfn, 
but Archie still resolved to remain with the family, 
and was content to serve her friend as a menial. From 
that time she became a part of the household, and 
tended their only child, Jacob, with the affectionate care 
of a mother. Years afterwards, and when the island had 
changed masters, little Jacob was left an orphan, without 
any one who cared for him save the devoted nurse: 
she, however, sought out friends for him amongst the 
burgher families and English officials, and by their aid 
obtained the means of providing for him as well as 
giving him a fair education. They had, in fact, never 
been separated for a day, and were fot likely to be 
so now. 

It was from Jacob, too, that I learned how he had 
contrived to work such a revolution in that valley. I 
gathered the tale from him in his own simple way, in 
that cool, pleasant veranda, when Winnifred and the 
children had retired for the night. 

After finishing his education, Jacob had given his 
attention to agriculture, and spent some years with 
different landholders, mastering the details of rice- 
fields, tobacco-ground, and cotton-gardens. Fortu- 
nately, when he was wishing to make a start in life for 
himself, some distant Dutch cousin died at Jaffna, 
and bequeathed to him sufficient to enable him to carry 
out his plans. And now another and larger idea took 
possession of his mind—a thought which haunted him 
in all his occupations, and weighed so strongly upon 
him, that he determined, in some way or other, to carry 
it into execution. This was the civilising of the outcast 
Rock Veddahs—a strange scheme for one so simple, so 
solitary in the world as he was. But he felt, that to that 
poor race he might repay some of the debt he owed to 
the devoted village-girl: they were of one blood with 
her, and who more needed help than they? 

He received some encouragement from the mission- 
aries in the neighbourhood, but from none else save 
old Archie. Not to be easily discouraged, he at length 
obtained a free grant of that valley, then a poor barren 
spot, from a native chieftain, and quietly, but resolutely, 
planted himself and a few low-country Singalese on 
the spot. Unceasing toil, kindness to the roving 
Veddahs, and a happy, cheerful disposition, soon carried 
him over many difficulties; and before the end of the 
second year, not only had he obtained the labour of 
many of the wild people about him, but several had 
consented, with their families, to occupy the small 
cottages he had prepared for them. 

But now Jacob began to find he had more upon his 
hands than he could well manage, and, besides, he stood 
in need of many things for his rising colony. He started 
off to Batticaloa, and there consulted some of his friends 
as to his plans for the future. Amongst others, he spoke 
to old Van Pleyden, the deputy-fiscal ; but eloquently 
as he dwelt upon the subject of the Veddahs, and his 
valley of labour, the cautious Dutchman remained 
unmoved, anf could not see what was to be done. 
There was one in that family, however, who lent a 
willing, attentive ear to every word that fell from 
Jacob’s honest, simple lips. Little gentle Winnifred, the 
fiscal’s daughter, sympathised with the heroism of the 
speaker; and when after tea they walked in the quiet 
old garden, that was washed by the waves of the Indian 
Ocean, and were seated on the sea-beach, she asked 
him to tell her more about his valley, and his old 
nurse, and the poor Veddahs; and she listened to his 
tale until the tears dimmed her bright eyes. 

What was he to do with all these multiplying cares 
upon him—with old Archie, so blind and so helpless ? 
Winnifred asked him, in her own little, childlike way, 
if he had ever thought of taking a wife. A wife! No. 
It was a most capital idea: the very thing he wanted— 
and yet, strange to say, it was the very thing that had 
never entered his mind. He had been so busy about 
other people, that he had had no time to think of 
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himself. But where was he to find awife? Who would 
follow him, and leave burgher society for rice-fields and 
wild Veddahs, and poor simple Jacob? No, no; it was 
too good a thing to be realised. His large heart sighed, 
and he began to give it up as a regular desperate and 
incurable case. 

Winnifred suggested that there might, for all that, be 
some one found willing to follow him for the mere love 
of himself and his good honest heart. She was not sure, 


fine dates ; and having them stoned and cut small, they 
| answered the purpose remarkably well: if any one | 
doubts me, let him try, that’s all. 

The little kitchen was becoming so fearfully hot with 
the crowds of coolies and Veddahs, who flocked in to 
see the ‘ Europe master make cookery,’ that there 
appeared every prospect of the pudding being parboiled 
before going into the pot. Ata word from me, Jacob 


| seized a handful of flour, and scattering it right and 


mind—she only thought so; and then she stammered and | left in the eyes of the enemy, quickly cleared the 


blushed, until Jacob, good soul! felt a new light bursting | ground, 
suddenly upon him, and he became for the time an | 


inspired being, and said something to her about making 
that bleak place of his what it has been ever since, but 
what it never could have been without her—a Happy 
Valley. Jacob does not at all remember saying anything 
of the sort: in fact, he believes he was in a trance all 
the time; and when he feels very particularly hila- 
rious, which is very often, he insists that Winnifred did 
all the talking, at which she of course is much shocked, 
and tries to look angry. 

It was in vain that parents and relatives, and young 
burgher gentlemen, protested against the exile of pretty 
Winnifred. She became Mrs Post while the family 
were quarrelling about it ; and as Jacob very properly 
and forcibly remarked: ‘'There they were !’ 

Early the next morning, the missionary left us to visit 
a neighbouring village, promising to return to dinner. 
‘The day, I learned, was to be marked by a general assem- 
blage of the colony at one table; and for this it was 
soon evident the most extensive preparations were 
going ov. The verandas appeared to be boiling over 
with fruit and vegetables ; heaps of red rice, and pyra- 
mids of curry-stuff and dried fish, abounded, as though 
there had been a heavy shower of those articles during 
the night, and the coolies had just swept them off the 
lawn to be out of the way. 

Was there to be a plum-pudding? I asked. No one 
had ever heard of such adish. In a moment of devoted- 
ness to the general service, I volunteered to concoct one, 
much to the hilariousness of Jacob and the whole troop 
of children and servants. To prevent any fainthearted- 
ness on my part, I was at onge installed into office in 
the little earthen-floored kitchen at the rear of the 
cottage—a dark cellar of a place, with, in one corner, a 
number of bricks grouped about in parties of three, 
with smoking sticks between them, looking as though a 
number of gipsies had been cooking their stolen meal 
there. This was the kitchen-range. The plum-pudding 
would be boiled over three of those melancholy bricks 
in an earthen chattie. I felt sick at the very idea 
of it, and instantly declined the responsibility of the 
boiling process. 

Accoutred in one of little Winnifred’s smartest little 
aprons, with pretty little strings to it, I seized a huge 
earthen chattie and a gigantic wooden ladle, without 
any very distinct ideas of how I was to commence ope- 
rations. I had a faint glimmering recollection of havi 
once seen my mother mix a Christmas pudding when I 
was clad in a tight nankeen suit, and I saw indistinct 
visions of suet and flour—I was positive about the flour 
—and rivers of milk and basins of eggs beaten up to a 
froth; and then the raisins—I remembered them most 
distinctly. But whether the flour, or the suet, or the 
milk, or the eggs, went in first, 1 had not the most 
remote idea. 

I wanted all sorts of things. I believe I asked for 
pepper and mustard and vinegar in the excitement of 
the moment, much to the astonishment of the black 
crowd about me. Jacob, simple man! believed the 
vinegar was all right. I am sure some of the coolies, 
and the fat old cook, imagined I was making a very 
complicated set of Chinese fireworks. Why, dear me, 
there was not such a thing as a raisin in the whole 
valley. A plum-pudding without plums! such a thing 
had never occurred tome. Fortunately, I found some 


. They fancied he was using some magical 
incantation, and did not venture near the spot until 
they heard the ‘ Chinese fireworks’ were safely tied up 
in a cloth. 

An enormous load seemed off my mind as I tied the 
string. ‘The thermometer stood at 96 degrees in the 
coolest part of that kitchen. My coat was on the floor, 
my sleeves were tucked up, yet I felt red-hot; the 
perspiration trickled down my face ; my clothes seemed 
to be singed at the edges. But when pretty little 
Winnifred peeped over my shoulder, and said, in her 
own quiet, gentle way, how nicely I had done it, and 
how kind it was of me, I felt suddenly quite cool and 
comfortable. 

I passed the remainder of the day in wandering 
about the valley with the children, gathering wild. 
flowers, and admiring the lovely scenery. On my 
return, I met the old missionary, and we found that 
the dinner hour was at hand. Some forty Veddabs, 
old and young, were assembled about the cottage; and 
giving Winnifred my arm, I led her towards the 
great banyan-trcee on the lawn, where we were to dine. 
A novel and pleasing scene awaited me thée. The 
myriad giant arms of the tree, reaching to the ground, 
had been made to support long rows of bamboos, that 
served for benches, on either side of a table composed 
of as rude materials. We, the privileged, had chairs, 
So thickly did that noble tree spread out its foliage 
above us, that not a single ray of sunshine found its 
way within; and as for space, we might have dined 
four times our number beneath its ainple shade. 

What a glorious dinner that was to be sure! Jacob 
asked me confidentially, if I thought there had ever 
been a dinner to equal it in England; and I said, I 
rather thought not. Iam sure they felt so delighted to 
see the poor Veddahs seated round that well-filled 
table, as though they had all been members of the 
Dutch and English aristocracy. Such a profusion of 
red-hot curry, such catacombs of pillau, such deserts of 
rice, and forests of salt-fish, had not been known since | 
that valley had been a valley. I thought some of the | 
simple Veddahs would rather have dispensed with the 
knives and forks, and have fallen to with their fingers; 
but by grasping their spoons with both hands, they 
managed to force a good deal of hot rice into their | 
mouths. 

Nobody dared go for the pudding save Jacob: he | 
would have annihilated any one who had attempted | 
the task. As he strode along the ground with the 
huge dish reeking, steaming up before his jolly, glorious 
face, there seemed to be two puddings—one on the dish, 
and another on his shoulders. Everybody tasted that | 
pudding, and everybody admired it. As for our host, 
it was his firm belief that kings and queens were fed 
upon such food as that. 

When the dinner was over, and the dishes piled ina 
heap on the grass, old Daniel, after filling Winnifred’s 
glass, rose, and in his quiet, simple, earnest tones, 
proposed a toast for us. He gave: ‘ ‘The good work, 
and God bless the workers.’ I repeated it, and little 
Winnifred echoed: ‘ The good work, and God strengthen 
the workers.’ As for Jacob, he said nothing—his 
honest heart was too full, but he nodded to us, and as 
his gaze met that of Winnifred, the tears filled his eyes. 
He drank the toast silently; but I could see by his 
happy face, that he was enjoying three hearty inward 
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cheers, three mental hip-hip-hurrahs all to himself, at 
the other end of the table. 

If the dinner passed off happily, not less so did the 
amusements after it. When the sun had sunk far 
behind the hills, and the air was cool and soft, and 
filled with sweetest perfumes, we proceeded to the ball- 
room—and such a ball-room! Upon another lawn, at 
one end of the dwelling, weré three or four large cluster- 
ing vines, trained for many yards over bamboos, and 
intertwined with the fruit-bearing grenadilla, the moon- 
flower, the passion-flower, and a dozen other gorgeous 
creeping-plants, forming together a roof of richest 
beauty, and lofty enough for a company of life-guards- 
men to have walked in with their caps on. From the 
sides of this natural assembly-room were hung festoons 
and garlands of flowers, leaves, and blossoms, twined 
into devices, and interwoven with coloured cloth and 


| ribbons as only natives of the East can fashion; whilst 
| outside, at intervals, were fastened in the ground tall 
| poles, bound round with flowers, and crowned by huge 


pumpkins and cocoa-nut shells, filled with oil, perform- 


| 

| ing the duties of lanterns—and very fairy-like lan- 
| terns they looked too. This hall of flowers eclipsed 
| 


the banyan-tree by millions of degrees: indeed, when I 


| looked about me, I saw nothing but brilliant lights and 


gaudy flowers, and rich green leaves and sweet buds, and 
swarthy forms, and Winnifred’s pretty sparkling eyes. 
I felt myself wafted away from earth to fairy bowers 


| in mid-air, and began to think that, if a strong breeze 


| were to blow, we might all come down by the run. 


| But where was the music? and who were to dance? 


—Only Winnifred and the missionary, and Jacob and 
| myself? © dear, no! There were the grown-up Ved- 
dahs all ready, and in ball-room costume too. The 
dark ladies, with all the predilections of the sex, had 
found means, though simple ones, of adorning their 
| swarthy forms. Some were content with twining the 
round white buds of the Indian jessamine amongst 
| their dark clustering hair; others added the blossoms 
| of the sacred bo-tree, or the rich buds of the passion- 
| flowers; whilst one tall aspiring beauty had encircled 
| her brows with a coronet cut dexterously from the 
| green shell of the shaddock. Others wore necklaces 
| of small limes and lilliputian oranges, and the crimson 
| fruit of the lovey-lovey, and long sashes of plantain 
and palm-leaves. A few of the men had garlands of 
areca-leaves and the pink show-flower, and altogether 


|| the party wore a most picturesque appearance as they 


ranged themselves in true dancing order, clad in their 
| pure white robes. 
|” ‘There was a band too. The old missionary com- 
| menced an air upon an antiquated flute, and the cook 
and one of the housekeepers beat time of some sort 
upon tom-toms, or native drums. I led off with little 
| Winnifred, while Jacob stood up with the coroneted 
| damsel, and away we went to some extraordinary tune, 
for the missionary was evidently trying his fingers at 
the ‘Old Hundredth,’ while the flute was as obstinately 
bent upon making it ‘ Drops of Brandy;’ and the 
tom-toms floundered about between the two melodies. 
You would have laughed to see how we worked 
away at that dance. Winnifred and the rest seemed 
quite at home at it: to me, we appeared to be going 
through the signs of the zodiac, or working our names 
and addresses on the grass, with an occasional rush 
down the middle, by way of note of admiration. The 
Veddahs seemed to be moving by galvanism; the 
lovey-loveys set beautifully to one of the palm-leaves ; 
the limes gave hands across to the arecas and show- 
flowers ; and as for the jessamines and passion-flowers, 
they rushed up the middle and down again with the 


} plantains, in a way that evidently quite astonished the 


latter. Jacob danced alternately with everybody. He 
| would have had a waltz with the missionary if he had 
| not been so hard at work with that dreary, wheezy old 
reed of a flute; and Iam not sure I didn’t once see 


him having a short turn with the assistant-cook, away 
up in a corner. 

But ali pleasure must have an end, and even the 
indefatigable Jacob at last found he was rather tired 
and warm. I was in a high fever, and could scarcely 
realise the idea, that that was indeed Christmas-day. 
Winnifred led me to a little garden-seat on the green 
grass-plot outside, away from the tall trees and the 
thick shrubs, and where the bright starry canopy of 
heavem formed the only roof: the rest of our friends 
followed ; and there, on that sweet still spot, with the 
beautiful moon gazing calmly upon us, the missionary 
raised his voice, and commenced some fine old Dutch 
hymn in the Veddah dialect. Winnifred’s soft, gentle 
notes blending with the fine tones of Jacob’s deep 
voice, and the rich echoes of the Singalese choristers, 
floated through the calm still air, finding an echo in 
every shrub and flower and waving tree, and passing 
on from the green-sward to fields and dells afar, melted 
away in distance, and died upon the hill-tops of the 
Happy Valley. 


LOCKS AND PICKLOCKS. 


A Lock, until within the last year or two, has been 
generally reg@ded as a mere piece of ironmongery—a 
plain matter-of-fact appendage to a door—a thing in 
which carpenters and box-makers are chiefly interested. 
If anatomised, it is found to be filled with twist-about 
pieces of iron or brass, supposed to have some relation- 
ship to the labyrinthine cuts or clefts in the key; but 
the nature of the relationship is not by any means 
clear, and any study of it is conceived to be either 
above the comprehension, or beneath the dignity of 
ordinary persons. A locksmith is viewed like any 
other smith—as a hammerer and a filer of bits of iron ; 
nay, the locksmith who picks a lock when sent for with 
this intent, is regarded sometimes as being even of less 
repute than a smith; for he becomes associated in 
idea with certain gentlemen who pick locks for private 
reasons of their own. Suddenly, however, the subject 
has become invested with a dignity not before accorded 
to it: it has risen almost to the rank of a science. 
Learned professors, skilful engineers, wealthy capi- 
talists, dexterous machinists, all have paid increased 
respect to locks. Golden guineas have been won by 
opening lecks, ana golden reputations have been set 
somewhat into a tremor. In.short, a lock, like a watch 
or a steam-engine, is a machine whose construction 
rests on principles worthy of study, in the same degree 
that the lock itself is important as an aid to security. 
How were doors fastened in the old days of Greece, 
and Rome, and Egypt? We know that domestic 
arrangements must. have had place in those times as 
in the present, although little is said thereon by those 
whose pens have told us all we know of classic ages : 
chambers and corridors there must have been, and 
doors to them, and, most likely, fastenings to the doors. 
There seems evidence to shew, that most of the doors 
in Greek and Roman houses were what we should call 
folding-doors—that is, so far as comprising two doors 
or leaves in each doorway. But they were not hinged 
like modern doors. There were pivot-holes in the 
lintel above, and in the threshold below, into which 
worked pivots fixed on the upper and lower edges of 
the door; and on these pivots the door swung as on a 
hinge. One mode of fastening was by means of a 
wooden bar placed across the doorway on the inside, as 
is still sometimes done. Another method was by a 
bolt attached vertically near the bottom of the door, 
and working into a hole in the threshold or sill. These 
were mere inner fastenings; but there appear also to 
have been some means for opening a door from with- 
out. There was a hole in the door, through which a 
thong was inserted; and a loop or ring at the end of 
this thong enabled a person on the outside to draw 
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back the bolt, and open the door. There were, in all 
probability, locks more nearly resembling those now in 
use, but very little is known concerning them. 

Egypt did, however, unquestionably employ locks, 
and very ingenious locks they were, albeit made of 
wood. Denon and Wilkinson both met with represen- 
tations of locks on the paintings among the tombs at 
Thebes; and the latter authority has a very ancient 
Egyptian iron key in his possession—so ancient, 
indeed, that he considers it to be three thousand years 
old. The wooden lock has been used in Egypt down 
to the present day. There is a wooden bolt which 
passes into a cavity in the door; and three wooden 
pins drop into three cavities in the bolt when it is in 
its right place. The door is then fastened, or the bolt 
shot; and, in order to open it, a wooden key is inserted 
beneath the bolt, having three projecting pins, which 
thrust up the other set of pins, and thus liberate the 
bolt from its imprisonment. . 

Of course, there is no difficulty in fastening a door 
or lid; the problem is so to fasten it that the occupier 
or owner can readily unfasten it, while no one else can 
do so, unless he holds the same key or the same secret 
method. The mere circumstance of opening a door 
from the outside which has been locked from within 
does not involve the principle of the lock, since a hoie 
pierced through the door may, by a little adjustment, 
suffice for this. It is to make the lock a sealed mystery 
to all who have not the proper key: this is lock-philo- 
sophy; and abundant has been the ingenuity applied 
to this subject. The Marquis of Worcester, whose 
‘Centurie of Inventions’ formed such a curious mechani- 
cal phenomenon in the days of Charles II., describes a 
wonderful lock, which was one of the hundred examples 
of his inventive powers. Of this lock, we are told that 
‘the owner, though a woman, may with her delicate 
hand vary the ways of coming to open the lock ten 
millions of times beyond the knowledge of the smith 
that made it, or of me that invented it. Second, if a 
stranger open it, it setteth an alarm agoing, which the 
stranger cannot stop from running out; and besides, 
though none shall be within hearing, yet it catcheth 
his hand as a trap doth a fox; and though far from 
maiming him, yet it leaveth such a mark behind it as 
will discover him if suspected.’ 

A portion of the notable lock here described seems 
to have comprised the principle of the letter-lock or 
combination-lock, which was well known in the seven- 
teenth century, and has always appeared to the unin- 
itiated as a very miracle of ingenuity. This puzzling 
piece of apparatus is generally in the form of a padlock. 
The lock cannot be opened until the shackle or horse- 
shoe is lifted; this cannot be lifted until a piece of 
metal beneath it is drawn out; and this drawing out 
cannot be effected until certain internal mechanism 
has assumed a given state or relative position. There 
is a barrel, with a central spindle; there are studs in 
the one, and notches in the other ; there are rings which 
encompass the barrel, to govern the movements of the 
studs and notches; and not until all the studs are 
brought into a right line, in the same plane as the 
notches, can the spindle be drawn out or the lock 
opened. Now, the owner has the power, after having 
shot or shut the lock, to turn round one or more of the 
rings, so as to throw the studs quite out of coincidence 
with the notches; the lock cannot now be opened, nor 
can it be so until the rings are readjusted exactly to 
their former position. There are letters on the rings, 
to assist the owner in doing this ; but unless the choice 
of letters be known to a second person, the owner alone 
can bring the rings round to the proper places. It was 
one of the conceits of past ages to select favourite 
mottoes for this purpose; and*the chances whether 
another person would hit upon the right ‘open, sesame,’ 
were very remote indeed. - 


Locks, liowever, as made at the present day, have 


almost invariably a separate key, inserted whether to 
lock or unlock the bolt, and capable of withdrawal in 
one case as in the other. The varieties are far more 
numerous than most persons would imagine. Some || 
locks are named after the purpose to which they are to 
be applied—such as door, closet, drawer, box, cabinet, 
cupboard, bookcase, table, chest, caddy, and desk locks, || 
Some are named according to the arrangement of the || 
wards or pieces of metal in the inside—as one-wari, || 
two-ward, L-ward, Z-ward, T-ward, and solid-ward || 
locks. Some are dead-locks, two-bolt locks, and three- 
bolt locks, according to the degree to which they can || 
be doubly or trebly locked. Then there are draw- 

back and iron-rim, spring-stock and brass-case, mortice, || 
and numerous other kinds of locks, whose designations || 
depend upon a variety of minor details of construction. | 

To minutely describe a common warded lock is no | 
easy matter, but the leading principle is not difficult || 
to understand. Let it be an ordinary lock on ay | 
ordinary street-door: there is a bolt—a_ horizontal 
piece of iron, which must be thrust out sufficiently far 
beyond the edge of the door to catch in the little 
receptacle for it fixed to the door-post; when this is |) 
done, the door is locked : then, how to open the door by | 
drawing back the bolt. The key is inserted in the 
keyhole, and turned round ; the projecting bitt or web | 
of the key catches in a notch at the bottom edge of the 
bolt, and forces the bolt to move by the leverage | 
applied. But the wards—what and where are they? 
The wards are thin pieces of iron, placed directly in || 
the pathway which the bitt must follow; they are 
stumbling-blocks, which can only be passed by cutting || 
holes in the key just of the proper size, shape, and 
position ; the obstacles cannot be removed, but the key || 
is trimmed and adjusted so as to pass by them. i] 

Here is the principle of security in an immense 
majority of our locks. Every warded lock has a key || 
expressly to fit it, with clefts or apertures suited to 
the particular shape of the wards ; if a different key be || 
used, the solid part of the bitt or web would drive up || 
against the wards, and its further progress be stopped. || 
But an ingenious man—rogue or honest as the case || 
may be—can adjust a piece of strong wire so as to get | 
the requisite leverage, and to take a circular course || 
within the lock by avoiding the wards altogether : thus | 
is the lock opened, and the security imperiled. Hence || 
has arisen a demand for the exercise of further || 
ingenuity, in the construction of locks which could not | 
so readily be opened by such means. The tumbler is || 
the piece of mechanism employed in most of these || 
safety-locks. It is not a very good name ; but as one or || 
more pieces of metal tumble down after the processes 
of locking and unlocking, we may perhaps permit || 
them to deserve the name of tumblers. 

One of the most important tumbler-locks—that for 
which Messrs Chubb have obtained several patents— || 
is really a beautiful mechanical contrivance. There is 
a bitt or web to the key; and there is a notch in the || 
bolt, against which the bitt acts, to shoot the bolt by || 
the leverage applied. But there is something to stop, || 
not the movement of the key itself (for there are not, || 
or need not be any wards), but the movement of the || 
bolt. ‘ There is a stud projecting from the side of the | 
bolt ; and this stud catches in holes pierced through 
six little plates of iron or steel ranged face to face: 
these plates are the tumblers ; and there is one parti- 
cular position which they may assume, relatively o 
each other, fitted to admit the stud to slide along the 
holes, and thereby to admit the bolt to be shot. But 
to attain this desired position, all the tumblers must be 
lifted; and what is more, they must all be lifted to 
different heights. The key has six steps or ledges cut 
in its bitt, each one corresponding in position to one 
particular tumbler: they all act at once, each lifting 
a tumbler, and each lifting it to exactly the right 
height ; and when so lifted, the tumblers allow the 
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bolt to pass. Now if a key be used, differing by ever 
so little from the right one, it will raise some one of 
the tumblers rather too much, or rather too little— 
either defect will prevent the bolt from passing; and 
what is more, if a false key raises one of the tumblers 
too high, the tambler is caught hold of by a ‘ detector,’ 
and held in such a way that nothing but the real key 
will release it again; and thus not only is it exceed- 
ingly difficult to effect an opening with a false key, but 
the very attempt to do so is betrayed by the detector 
apparatus. 

A curious circumstance concerning one of Chubb’s 
locks was made public at one of the meetings of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers a year or two ago; it was so far 
significant, as to shew that a very strong inducement 
was yet not sufficiently strong to lead to the successful 
picking of the lock. It appears that a burglar, who 
had been a locksmith before he fell into evil habits, 
and who was undergoing punishment as a convict at 
Portsmouth, repeatedly affirmed that he could pick 
any lock ever constructed. Whether the project 
emanated from Messrs Chubb, or from the government, 
is not stated, but an offer was made to the man 
to the following effect:—That one of Chubb’s locks, 
properly locked, and the key removed, should be 
subjected to his skill in picking; that another lock, 
exactly similar to it, should be placed in his hands, 
for him to examine in any way, and as long as he 
liked ; that he should be provided with files and wire, 
and all the tools which he might state to be necessary 
for him to make his pick-lock apparatus, together with 
blank keys to fit the pin of the lock; that he should 
have three months to make his attempt; that if he 
succeeded in opening the lock by these means, and in 
the specified time, he should receive a free pardon from 
the government, and a reward of L.100 from Messrs 
Chubb. It is further stated, that whenever, by over- 
lifting the tumblers, he set the detector in action, and 
thus impeded his further progress, the makers set the 
detector free, in order that there might be nothing to 
embarrass him beyond the tumbler principle of the 
lock. Nevertheless, all this enticing reward failed: the 
poor fellow worked until his skill and patience were 
exhausted, and then gave up the attempt as hopeless. 

The lock of another celebrated firm, Messrs Bramah, 
is very different from that of Messrs Chubb, and is 
perhaps still more delicate in detail; it is, at anyrate, 
more difficult to describe. We must, in endeavouring 
to understand the principle of its construction, dismiss 
from thought the ordinary oblong rectangular box, and 
consider the Bramah lock to consist mainly of two 
barrels or cylinders, one turning within the other. The 
inner barrel must turn round, in order that a stud, 
which projects from one end, may act upon and propel 
the bolt ; and the mechanism is such as to prevent this 
revolving of the barrel, unless through the influence of 
avery peculiar key. There are six or more sliders—thin 
pieces of steel, which slide in grooves in the inner barrel ; 
there is a circular plate, concentric with the barrels; 
and the inner barrel cannot revolve until certain notches 
in the sliders coincide with the plane of the plate. The 
notches are irregularly placed on the sliders—one slider 
having the notch near one end, another near the middle, 
and so on; and this is planned to embarrass the move- 
ments of any one who has not the right key. The key 
has six or more clefts in its end, corresponding to the 
number of sliders. On being inserted in the keyhole, it 
presses the ends of the sliders, and forces them all along 
their respective grooves to the exact distances required. 
Some of the best of these locks have as many as 
eighteen sliders; and if any one of these be pressed in 
the minutest degree too much or too little, the notches 
will not coincide, and the lock cannot be opened. 

Every school-boy who has advanced as far as Com- 
bination and Permutation, knows how rapidly the 
number of different arrangements of a series of objects 


increases when the number of objects themselves 
increases. This principle is regarded as the safety- 
principle in the Bramah lock. What are the chances 
that a person, without the proper key, shall thrust all 
the six sliders to the exact distance, neither more nor 
less? In the first place, every slider is capable of 
assuming any one of a large number of different posi- 
tions, only one of which can be the right one; and as 
this is equally true of all the sliders, the number 
of relative positions becomes enormously great. Mr 
Bramah has calculated that, in his celebrated 18-slider 
lock, the number of variations is 678,651,612,807,168,000 
—a number of which, it is needless to remark, we can 
form no conception. It has been said, however, that if 
a person could count 100 in a second, he must keep on 
counting for more than a thousand million years—sup- 
posing him to be the Wandering Jew—before he could 
master this number! It would of course be ridiculous to 
suppose that the absolute safety of the lock is measured 
by such vast rows of figures; but it is certainly true, that 
the notches in the sliders admit of such permutations. 

Most newspaper readers must be more or less familiar 
with the lock-controversy of 1851: how that an Ame- 
rican came over to England, and spoke slightingly of 
the locks made by our eminent locksmiths ; how that he 
sent notice to one of these firms that he would, on a 
given day, pick one of their locks, and did it; how that 
he accepted a challenge of forty years’ standing, put 
forth by another firm in the full glow of security and 
certainty; how that, after an imposing and formal 
arrangement of preliminaries, he picked the lock and 
handled the golden reward; how he afterwards put 
forth a counter-challenge, offering a still larger reward 
to any one who could pick Ais lock, or rather a lock 
patented by an American firm with which he was con- 
nected. All this was matter of much public comment 
during the summer and autumn of 1851. So far as 
regards the challenges and the results, we gladly avoid 
the controversies to which they led. These controversies, 
like many others, depended on the precise meaning 
attached to the words used. To pick a lock is a feat 
described in three small words, but the discussion 
shewed that different persons attached different mean- 
ings to the feat so designated. Two things, however, 
have been very generally admitted: that Mr Hobbs 
displayed remarkable skill, delicacy of touch, and 
patience in his operations ; and that it is important to 
know the best or the worst which can be done in 
lock-picking, in order that both lock-makers and lock- 
users may know what they are about. Whatever be 
the result of the Anglo-American battle—on which no 
opinion is offered here—there can be nothing rash or 
unfair in saying, that public benefit must ultimately 
spring from the close scrutiny to which lock-construc- 
tion has been subjected. 

The pick-lock theory is a more extensive one than 
most persons imagine. The Commissioners of Metro- 
politan Police in Scotland Yard, are said to have in their 
possession nearly a tonweight of pick-locks and false 
keys, taken from burglars and suspected persons. One 
system of operation is to obtain, for a short time, pos- 
session of the true key of a lock, take an impression 
from this in wax, and so fashion an implement that 
shall serve the purpose of the key. Another—seem- 
ingly very extraordinary to the uninitiated—consists in 
passing some substance through the keyhole into the 
lock, to take an impression of the wards or tumblers ; 
and then to make tools corresponding with this impres- 
sion. A third system consists in removing the pressure 
of the spring which acts upon the bolt in most locks, by 
a counter-weight applied in a peculiar way; and then 
testing and trying the tumblers or sliders, one by one, 
arriving at the desired result by a slow and tentative 
process. It is quite extraordinary how much work can 
be done in such a little workshop as a keyhole by the 
professional pick-locks. 
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The American lock mentioned in a former paragraph, 
and dignified by the name of the Parantoptic Permu- 
tation-lock, is a truly remarkable piece of mechanism, 
whether its practical advantages be greater or less than 
those of English make. The key itself is on the permu- 
tation principle. ‘The bitt or web consists of a number 
of different studs of steel, of different lengths; they are 
all movable, and are attached to the key by a pin 
which runs through them all. The shortest may be in 
the middle, or at the near end, or at the remote end ; in 
short, there may be as many permutations as can be 
produced by a given number of different objects—say 
six. The owner of the lock has, therefore, practically, 
an almost unending series of keys, for he can alter the 
key directly after locking the lock. Now, the interior 
of the lock contains such rows of tumblers, one acting 
upon or falling into another, that, having been locked by 
the key in one of its shapes, the bolt cannot be with- 
drawn by any other arrangement of the studs in the key. 
The effect is very curious ; for even if a duplicate-key 
were made by surreptitious means, the owner could 
render it instantly valueless, by altering the studs of 
his own key before locking, and taking care not to 
return again to the previous arrangement. The lock, 
in fact, becomes a different lock after each alteration of 
the key. It may be said, perhaps, that this argument 
cuts both ways; that the surreptitious key may make 
the true key powerless, instead of the reverse. This may 
possibly be the case; and if so, it is one of the points which 
ought to be considered in testing the relative value of 
locks in practice. We have only to do with it here as 
an example of beautiful and ingenious contrivance. We 
believe that the makers, and Mr Hobbs himself, state 
their utter inability to pick this lock ; but this proves 
nothing ; for we may be quite certain that neither Messrs 
Bramah nor Messrs Chubb, nor any other makers of 
safety-locks, whether English or American, will claim 
to possess the power of picking their own unpickable, 
impeccable locks. The question is, whether any one 
can undertake to pick all locks. Such triumph of lock- 
picking has not yet been achieved, we believe. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to observe, that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred locks, or even a much 
greater ratio than this, are for such common purposes 
as render quite needless such elaborate safety arrange- 
ments ; it is for special cases, where valuable property 
is.to be guarded, that all these movable tumblers and 
movable slides and movable bitts are deemed necessary. 
If America and England can teach each other anything 
new, whether in locks or reaping-machines, both will in 
the end benefit by so doing. 


HOUSEHOLD LOGIC. 


Tuere is a mode of reasoning with which every one 
must be perfectly familiar, but which it is not easy to 
designate, unless it be under the title of ‘ Household 
Logic.’ A plant of universal growth, it possesses all 
the harmless together with all the irritating properties 
of the stinging nettle. It is indigenous in every domi- 
cile, attains its highest perfection in the warmer regions 
surrounding the kitchen-range, flourishes in the still- 
room, and shoots up with surprising vigour between 
the chinks of the attic. floors. In no system of logic 
hitherto known has it been classed. Whately has 
utterly ignored it in his treatises; nor has Smart, or 
any other expounder of the laws of the syllogism, intro- 
duced it in his disquisitions. Household logic has been 
passed over by the learned with that silent contempt 
which is too often bestowed upon familiar subjects, and, 
neglected by higher authorities, it is condemned at last 
to have its worth as a science tried and tested by the 
humble alchymy of a simple-minded and somewhat 
hum-drum householder like myself. 

On the strength of the above characterisation, it will 
no doubt be surmised, and truly, that this first slight 


essay on household logic is penned by one every way | 
diffident of her own powers of analysing so difficult 
a subject—one who, in short, hesitates on the very 
threshold to inquire whether her own reasoning faculties 
may not have been occasionally at fault, and whether 
her pretensions to a common-sense judgment upon 
common-place topics may not sometimes have been put 
forward rather ostentatiously. Giving myself, how- 
ever, the benefit of this doubt, I may venture to bring 
forward a few instances of the deviations of household 
logic from the common syllogistical forms of argument. | 

Paying a visit recently to an intimate friend, in whose | 
household arrangements I took an especial interest, it 
was my fortune on one or two occasions to be present 
at those little interlocutory contentions which will at 
times, in spite of all human prevision, baffle the most || 
determined lover of peace. My friend occupied a small 
suburban villa, rich in the architectural advantages 
of its class; for though cut off from that entire com- || 
munity of brick and mortar enjoyed by the houses | 
opposite—like the cockle-shells of the nursery rhyme, | 
standing ‘all in a row’—it could yet boast of that || 
contiguity of garden-wall which offers the greatest || 
facility for stranger cats to exchange amicable greet- || 
ings, and to dip their whiskers into the milk-cans of 
their neighbours. So pertinacious in their encroach- | 
ments were these animals, that no room in the house 
was secure against their depredations. Whenever a 
window or a door was by any happy chance left open, || 
so that they could slink through it unperceived, they || 
seemed to have an instinctive knowledge of the fact, || 
Taken by surprise, you would stumble over them on 
the stairs, at the imminent risk of dislocating your 
collar-bone. The opening of a closet-door—the store- 
room-door especially—would startle them in the midst 
of the guilty pleasures of the chase. Not unfrequently, || 
too, they might be found reposing, like the sweep of || 
Montagu House, sullying with sooty feet the dainty || 
white bed-coverings, or coiled cozily up among thie || 
snake-like folds of a new boa-tippet incautiously || 
deposited on the pillow. But to my logic. 

One day my friend happened to espy a dish of oysters 
with open shells, which had been ordered in for luncheon, 
deposited on a chair close beside the garden-door, which 
stood partially open. Susan was called up, and duly 
but quietly admonished on the impropriety of the pro- 
ceeding. Her immediate and unhesitating answer was: 
‘There are no cats about the house to-day!’ Now, 
I had seen a good deal of the mesmerists, and been 
a frequent witness of the prescient power exhibited 
by the magnetised sleep-walker; still, knowing the 
circumstances of the case as I did, I own that, in 
my waking simplicity, the astounding omniscience of 
Susan’s retort fairly amazed me. Perhaps the fault | 
lay in my own want of comprehension ; but I frankly 
confess, I could not see the force of her argument. Her | 
mistress, however, who possibly did, ventured to ask : 

‘Are you sure of that? How do you know?’ To 
which pertinent question, Susan’s reply was even more 
startling than her former one. 

‘ Because I should not have left the oysters there, if 
there had been!’ What followed this I scarcely know, 
but I saw my friend getting very red; and feeling some 
apoplectic symptoms myself, I leaned back on the sofa, 
covering my face with my handkerchief, and, like the 
hero of Alabama, ‘ shut my eyes to hold my breath.’ 

Again, one Sunday not long after, on returning from 
church, we sat down to a roasted wing-rib of beef. Our | 
arrival at home had been simultancous with the arrival 
of the dinner-hour, yet, in spite of punctuality, the joint 
was indisputably and wastefully overdone. My friend 
said nothing on the subject until the next morning ; then | 
the ill-fated Susan was called up, and the error mildly 
alluded to. The first reason given for the defalcation | 


was, that she ‘had been used to roast much larger 
| joints.’ On my friend’s venturing to suggest that that 
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could not materially alter the case, seeing that, as all 
cooks were aware, there are certain laws which rule the 
roast, such as allowing a quarter of an hour for every 
poundweight contained in a given joint—the un- 
daunted Susan, driven from the stronghold of her 
argument, took refuge in an outpost, and roundly 
declared that ‘she did not know what time to put 
it down to the fire, for the clock was half an hour too 
fast!’ Her mistress only sighed over the waywardness 
of clocks in general, and of her own in particular; and 
dismissed the uncalculating logician, ruminating very 
possibly the while on Wordsworth’s lines— 


* At Kilve, there was no weather-cock, 
And that’s the reason why.’ 


On another occasion, I remember that the area-gate 
was all at once seized with an unaccountable motive 
energy which nothing could tame down. » Doubtless, 
feeling itself to be a useful accessory in all cases of 
open counsel, it obstinately refused every persuasion 
to adopt the early-elosing movement. My friend was 
in despair. ‘There, Susan,’ she said—‘there is that 
area-gate open again.’ But determined never to be 
taken at a disadvantage, Susan was as ready as ever 
with her peculiar logic: ‘I can’t keep it shut; it flies 
open of itself!’ ‘Then lock it.’ ‘I did!’ This reply 
of Susan’s, to put the gentlest construction upon it, was 
undoubtedly proving too much. It was one of those 
alarming explosions of the reasoning faculties which, 
scattering every particle of truth to the winds in the 
effort to sound big, forcibly reminds the hearer of the 
bursting of one of Prince Rupert’s drops. 

The above are but a few instances of ratiocination 
out of the many which have come under my own 
experience, wherein household logic has played a con- 
spicuous part : the best—heard long ago—have escaped 
me; these; as the more recent, having alone retained 
a place in my memory. But the chambers of the 
mind need not be ransacked for the stores that lie at 
every one’s threshold. Most people can recall to mind 
certain queer retorts hurled at themselves, which have 
seemed to hover for a moment about the hallowed 
precincts of some fixed and determinate point of truth, 
but never touched it; like those balls one sees sus- 
pended in upper air simply by the play of a fountain, 
again and again approaching the point of gravitation, 
but ever failing to attain it. How few, in the familia- 
rity of social intercourse, know how to exercise the 
graceful virtue of rendering a straightforward answer 
to a straightforward question! The Society of Friends 
have been charged with a habit of replying to one 
question by another. This mode of proceeding would 
be an incalculable gain to many, if it were only on 
account of the advantage it affords in allowing leisure 
for the second speaker to gather up his forces, and 
return to the charge, Which he might be supposed to 
do with some hope of making a successful rejoinder 
by the time he received an answer to his own query. 
It is true that some slight degree of confusion will, at 
first sight, appear likely to result from this order of 
things, but, as it would eventually turn out, by no 
means an inextricable confusion. In one instance, a 
small amount of banter, judiciously introduced; in 
another, a searcely appreciable quantum of fighting 
off the direct line of reply to a reasonable interroga- 
tory, and the desired object is gained. For instance, 
let us suppose Smith to ask Jones: ‘Where do you 
dine to-day, Jones?’ To which might be responded, 
after the manner of the celebrated Irish echo: ‘ Where 
do you dine, Smith?’ ‘Oh, I am engaged at home.’ 
‘Well, so am I.’ Now, setting aside the suggestiveness 
of this arrangement of queries, by which one speaker is 
made prompter to another, it cannot fail to strike the 
intelligent reader how directly, in the above sentences, 
the cause of amity and good-will is advanced, and how 
conspicuously the courtesies of life are preserved. Smith 


has clearly some intention of asking Jones to dinner, but 
Jones, for some reason best known to himself, wishes 
to decline, and theg-fore retorts the question, Smith, 
utterly unconscious of the fact, announces his domestic 
intentions, and the path of Jones is clear before him. 
Without being driven to the painful alternative of 
refusing, and, by so doing, perhaps interrupting the 
friendly relations of years’ standing, he is in a condition 
at once to lay his hand on his heart, and to the reply of 
his interlocutor: ‘I dine at home,’ to answer like a 
man and a brother: ‘ And so do I.’ 

With these closing remarks, thrown out for the 
benefit of those whom they may concern, I take leave 
of an important subject of consideration, of which 
but a small part is included in the narrow scope of 
Household Logic. | 


CHRISTMAS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue first indication of the approach of Christmas—a 
literal ‘note of preparation,’ generally steals over us 
in this crowded city in a dream of the night. Some- 
where about the beginning of December, in the small 
hours ‘ayont the twal’,’ a sense of something Elysian 
qualifies one’s quiet slumber; then a faint and distant 
sound of sweet harmony glides agreeably upon the ear, 
and grows louder and louder, and we dream rapturous 
dreams, and float among a countless host of singing 
seraphs bright—on, and on, and on, when, suddenly, 
with a start, one wakes to find the dream not all a 
dream. For there, beneath your window, is a band 
of French-horns, flutes, oboes, and trombones, war- 
bling the pastoral symphony of Handel» with low- 
toned instruments, whose quiet voices thrill you with 
pleasure. Pausing in your breath, you drink in every 
note, and listen greedily till the strain has ceased; 
then a stentorian voice rings through the fog and mist 
and moisture, invoking in behalf of all and sundry 
within hearing, ‘a merry Christmas and a happy new- 
year.’ Then you drop off once more to sleep, in the 
dreamy intervals of which the strain is renewed again 
and again; and you rise in the morning with the full- 
blown consciousness that Christmas is at hand, and 
that all the world, and the London world in particular, 
is bound to be as merry and as happy as it can be. 

So the ‘ waits’ having thus warned you of the 
advent of the great annual fact, you begin to look 
about in your walks abroad for the verification of 
it; and though it yet wants three weeks or more of 
Christmas-day, there is no lack of indications of what 
is expected. In anticipation of the liberal expen- 
diture of ready cash—the most interesting consideration 
of the season to a London trader—and which expen- 
diture every shopkeeper is dutifully anxious to engross 
as far as possible to himself, a thousand different 
persuasive devices are already placarded and profusely 
exhibited. ‘Christmas Presents’ forms a monster-line 
in the posters on the walls and in the shop-windows. 
Infantine appeals in gigantic type cover the boardings. 
‘Do, Papa, Buy Me’ so-and-so; so-and-so being 
blotted out in a few hours by ‘ The New Patent Wig,’ 
so that the appeal remains a perplexing puzzle to 
affectionate parents, till both are in turn blotted 
out by a third poster, announcing the sacrifice of 
120,000 gipsy cloaks and winter mantles at less than 
half the cost-price. Cheap Christmas books are a 
part of every bookseller’s display; Christmas fashions 
fill the drapers’ windows, and stand on full-dressed 
poles in the doorways. ‘There are Christmas lamps, 
lustres, and candelabra; Christmas diamonds made of 
paste, and Brummagem jewellery for glittering show, 
as well as Christmas furniture for parties and routs, to 
be hired for the season—carving, gilding, hangings, 
beds ; everything which, being wanted but once a year, 
it may be cheaper to hire than to purchase or to keep 
on hand. The slopsellers are especially in a state of 
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prodigious activity, taking time by the forelock, and 
pushing their unwieldy advertising vans out in every 
direction, freighted with puffs of their appropriate 
Christmas garb— Hebrew harness for a Christian fes- 
tival. These are a few of the broad palms thus early 
stretched forth to catch a share of the golden shower 
about to full. 

But these and such as these are very minor and sub- 
‘ordinate preparations. Eating and drinking, after all, 
are the chief and paramount obligations of the Christ- 
mas season. As the month grows c!der, the great 
gastronomic anniversary is heralded at ev-ry turn by 
signs more abundant and less equivocel. Among the 
dealers in eatables, one and all of whom are now putting 
in their sickles for the harvest, the grocer, who is inde- 
pendent of the weather, leads off the dance. Long 
before the holly and the mistletoe have come to town, 
he has received his stock of Christmas fruit, on the 
sale of which, it may be, the profit or loss of the whole 
year’s trade is depending. For months past, he has 
been occupied at every leisure hour in breaking to 
pieces the rocky mass of conglomerate gravel, dirt, 
sticks, and fruit which, under the designation of 
currants, came to him from the docks; and it is not before 
he has got rid of near half the’ gross weight, that the 
indispensable currants are fit to meet the eyes of the 
public. This is one of the nuisances of his trade, and 
forms a ceremony which, as every housekeeper knows 
well enough, is but indifferently performed after all. 
The currants, tolerably cl d and professionally 
moistened, occupy a conspicuous place in his window, 
along with the various sorts of raisins—Sultanas, 
Muscatels,-and Valencias—dates, prunes, preserves in 
pots, and candied lemons and spices, built up in the 
most attractive and gaudy piles and pyramids, edged 
round with boxes of foreign confections, adorned with 
admirable specimens of the lithographic art, and all 
ticketed in clean new figures at astonishingly low prices. 


The gin-shops, or, to speak more politely, the wine- 


vaults, mow begin to brush up. They wash and 
varnish over their soiled paint, cleanse the outsides 
and decorate the insides of their faded saloons; and 
concocting new combinations of fire-water, prepare for 
thirsty poverty new incentives to oblivious intempe- 
rance. Every third-rate inn and back-street public- 
house is the centre and focus of a goose-club, the 
announcement of which stares you in the face twenty 
times in the course of a day’s walk. They owe their 
existence to the improvidence and want of economy of 
the labouring and lowest classes. A small weekly sum 
subseribed for thirteen weeks, entitles each subscriber 
to @ goose; and by increasing his weekly dole, he may 
insure, besides the goose, a couple of bottles of spirits. 
The distribution of geese and gin takes place on 
Christmas-eve ; and in large working establishments, 
where the goose-club is a favourite, institution, and 
where, for the most part, the innkeeper is not allowed 
to meddle, the choice of the birds is decided by the 
throw of the dice, the thrower of the highest cast 
having the first choice. We will drop in at the hour 
of distribution, and witness the consummation of one of 
these affairs. 

But time rolls on, and the great cattle-show in Baker 
Street has come off. The pig of half a ton weight has 
held his last levee, and grunted a welcome to the lords 
and ladies of the aristocracy, and to hundreds of thou- 
sands of less distinguished visitors. The prize animals 
are all sold, and marched or carted off to their new 
owners. The periodical insanity of the butchers has 
been developed as strongly as ever. The love of fame 
glows beneath a blue apron as fiercely as beneath a 
diamond star; and determined to cut a respectable 
figure in the carnival which is approaching, Mr 
Stickem does not hesitate to purchase a beast, which he 
knows well enough will hardly cut up for five-and- 
thirty pounds, at the cost of seventy. What of that? 


The bubble reputation outweighs the love of lucre, and 
if he is satisfied with his bargain, who shall complain? 
Happy is the butcher who has been enabled to purchase 
a prize-ox; he is not disposed to hide his candle under 
a bushel. If he have room in front of his shop, he will 
tether his dear bargain, during the short hours of day- 
light, to a post in front of his doorway—where, a good 
fat ox being a special favourite with the public, he is 
patted and petted by them as they stop in groups to 
admire his ‘vast proportions. The unwieldy beast, 
ornamented with ribbons and favours, gazes moodily 
around him, now plucks a mouthful of hay, and now 
utters a sonorous bellow—a lament for the pastures of 
his calfhood. 

Let us now transport ourselves td°Covent Garden on 
the eve of Christmas-week. It is late on Friday night, 
and to-morrow is the last Saturday’s market before 
Christmas-day. The market, which for the last two 
months has been redolent of the damp odour of the sere 
and yellow leaf, is now to blossom in a few short hours 
with renewed brilliancy. The bells of the city have not 
yet struck the hours of midnight, when from the various 
ravenues which lead into Covent Garden, the sound of 
wheels is heard on all sides, and a continuous stream 
of carts and wagons pours into the open space, which, 
in less than an hour, is rendered impassable to any 
but adventurous foot-passengers. At the first glance, 
the whole burden of the numberless wains appears one 
mass of evergreens; it looks as though Birnam Wood 
had actually come to Dunsinane. Immense quantities 
of holly and fir, with here and there a bough of laurel, 
shew the demand of the Londoners for winter verdure. 
The mistletoe-bough, which has hung like an inverted 
gooseberry-bush from the old apple-tree all the summer 
long, and a fine specimen of which is good at this nick 
of time for half-a-guinea, to say nothing of the kissing, 
which we don’t presume to value, appears this year 
in quantities truly enormous, and, we should think, 
unprecedented. The market now presents a noisy and 
interesting spectacle. The bawling and roaring of 
drivers, the backing of wains to make room for privileged 
new-comers, the chaffering of dealers, who are not at 
all angry, passionate as they seem, the grappling feet of 
horses, and fifty minor sounds, perplex the ear, as much 
as the dim vision does the eye, of dark figures flitting 
rapidly about hither and thither, by the light of a hun- 
dred lanterns constantly dodging up and down, and the 
steady glare of the gas overhead. In the midst of all this 
apparent confusion, however, business is doing and done 
by wholesale. By three or four o’clock, a good half of 
the various wares, prickly as well as palatable, brought 
to market, are transferred to new proprietors, and are 
already off, most of them without breaking bulk, to 
different quarters of the town. Long before the dawn, 
the din has ceased altogether, and the cause of it has 
vanished. The traders of the market are mostly on the 
spot before four o’clock, and are now active in preparing || 
the show of winter fruit which is to adorn the tables of 
the wealthy in the coming festival. Before ten o'clock, 
the arcade is in trim for visitors and customers, and a 
tempting array of all that the depth of winter can 
produce is ranged in artistic order. There are apples 
of all hues and sizes, among which the brown russet, the 
golden bob, and the Ribston pippins, are pre-eminent. 
Among the pears are the huge winter-pear, the delicious 
Charmontel, and the bishop’s-thumb. Then there are 
foreign and hot-house grapes, transparent and luscious ; 
large English pine-apples, pomegranates, brown, biffins 
from Norfolk, and baskets of soft medlars; Kent cob-nuts, 
filberts and foreign nuts of outlandish shapes, all gaily 
mingled and mixed up with flowers of all hues, natural 
and artificial, and both, and neither; bouquets of real 
grasses tinted to an unreal colour, immortelles that were 
never green, stained into evergreen ; weeds and wayside || 
flowers dried to death, and then dyed of various hues 


to live and blossom again, scented with delicious odours 
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which nature never gave them ; flowers cut from coloured 
paper, flowers modelled in wax, flowers of tinted cotton 
fabrics, flowers carved delicately from turnips and beet- 
root—all in bright and brilliant contrast with the dark- 
green holly and the sere and russet hue of the winter 
fruit. Notwithstanding this artificial attempt at colour, 
the show is, on the whole, much more suggestive to the 
palate than captivating to the eye. You cannot help 
noticing a prodigious number of sapling firs, some trans- 
planted into pots, and trained, cropped, and clipped into 
regular shapes for Christmas-trees ; most of these are sold 
naked as brought to market, but some few are loaded 
with fruit, oranges, lemons, and clustered grapes, and 
liberally adorned with imitative flowers and wreaths. 
The confectioners purchase these trees, and load the 
branches with choice delicacies under various disguises, 
and will present each member of a customer’s family 
with an appropriate token of affectionate remembrance. 
This practice of plucking fruit from the Christmas- 
tree, which is growing more and more prevalent in 
English families, is of German origin, and is said to 
owe its increasing popularity in England to the custom 
of the royal family, whose Christmas-tree is pretty 
sure to be fully described in the fashionable journals. 

But we must leave the market to the customers, 
who are now thronging in, and pursue our way east- 
ward. The weather is precisely in that condition 
which any alteration would improve —close, warm, 
and wet, with a drizzling rain, and without the 
remotest sign of what every butcher, fishmonger, and 
poulterer is praying for—a frost. But every phase of 
the weather has its peculiar phenomena in this critical 
season ; one is visible in the spare and comparatively 
Lenten aspect, as yet, of the butchers’ shops. They are 
afraid to expose to show their prize-meat; and the fat 
cattle, though probably all by this time slain, are left 
hanging in the slaughter-house. So the butchers make 
an extra show with evergreens and saw-dust, and a few 
—only a few—prize-sheep, whose broad backs bear 
their history inscribed in inch-long characters, declaring 
where and by whom they were bred and fed. In a few 
hours, they will be cut up, and then you may learn, if 
you like, from similar labels, by whom each joint will 
be eaten. That smart-looking countryman yonder, 
standing on the kerbstone, he with the green wide- 
awake, cutty smock-frock, corduroy breeches, and 
short, heavy high-lows, is another of the phenomena 
whose appearance here is due to warm weather in 
winter. Crowding and fluttering round his feet are a 
group of fifty hungry ducks, whom he, their cautious 
owner, has not dared to kill, lest in so doing he should 
kill his profits; so, three days ago, he brought his 
gobbling friends alive to market, and has already 
reduced their number to one-half. The famished 
birds are pecking desperately at a few grains of barley, 
which he occasionally dispenses from his pocket in 
homeopathic doses, merely to keep them from stray- 
ing away. He is intent on doing business; hear-him: 
(Duck-dealer /Joguitur) ‘Sure to be fresh, marm—all 
alive, you see; kill’em when you want ’em—pick and 
choose a couple for three-and-six, say three bob, marm. 
Kill ’em for you? Certainly, marm. Which is your 
fancy, marm? Ha! 1 see you knows what a duck is. 
Here, dilly! dilly! come and be killed, you fool. 
There, marm, that’s the way we doos it, quite skyan- 
tific, you see. Stop, marm, let me put ’em in the 
basket; they'll lie underthe apples snug as ninepence 
—that’s it. Thanky, marm. Yar—ar! Sold agin, 
and got the money. Who’s for the next sample? 
Who says ducks ?—ducks an’ apple-sarse! that’s a tidy 
lightener, I reckon,’ &c. 

Turning into a side-street, for the sake of avoiding 
the greasy mud, trodden and churned by myriads of 
feet to the consistence of bird-lime, we come upon 
another phenomenon consequent, in some degree, upon 
the warm and close weather. We are suddenly 


confronted by an enormous serried phalanx, full fifty 
yards in solid depth, of wayworn, spit-doomed geese, 
waddling wearily forwards, their hungry bills gaping 
aloft in the air, and every feather sodden with moisture, 
and dyed to the hue of London mud. Unlike their 
renowned ancestors, the guardian fowls of Rome, they 
have not a syllable to say for themselves. Fifteen 
mortal miles have the whole troop of nearly 1000 
waddled painfully since, by the cold starlight, they 
were roused from their roost, and compelled to sally 
forth under the conduct of the driver, who, armed with 
a wand ten feet long, which answers his purpose better 
than any dog, with whom the geese would inevitably 
do battle, has undertaken the patient and difficult task 
of consigning them to their final friend and patron, 
the poultefer. He has to enter London, and pick the 
whole way to his destination through side-streets and 
by-ways, in order to escape collision with cabs and 
omnibuses, which would make short work with his 
intractable flock. The whole regiment are completely 
exhausted by the long march; each one presents a 
sorry spectacle of individual distress: with empty 
crops and parched throats, heads erect and gasping 
for air, they look wildly round, and press feebly yet 
hurriedly on, without emitting the slightest sound. 
If a single ‘quack’ would save the Capitol, it would 
not be uttered. These unfortunate candidates for a 
fellowship with sage and onions, to obtain which 
they must be plucked as a preparatory step, are 
bred and trained with a view to this especial pro- 
motion in Epping and Hainault Forests, whence whole 
armies are despatched, in dead and living detachments, 
at Michaelmas and Christmas.~ A good portion of 
them die a patriot’s death on their native soil, and 
escape the misery of such a journey as these have 
undergone; but vast numbers are every year, especially 
when the weather is unfavourable for killing, con- 
demned to execute a forced march upon the capital, 
where they operate as a corps de reserve, awaiting the 
exigencies of the poulterer, whose knife, like the sword 
of Damocles, hangs suspended over their heads, with 
this difference, however, that it is sure to fall and to 
slay. It is no unusual thing to meet the drover of this 
feathery herd strung round the waist with half-a-dozen 
disabled travellers, who, from accident or weariness, 
have broken down on the way. 

On account of the weather, and the four clear days 
which have yet to elapse before Christmas, Saturday’s 
market is, comparatively speaking, but a flat affair, and 
presents nothing particularly worthy of record, Sun- 
day comes on with a drab-coloured sky, fringed with 
fog, and dripping with occasional warm shower, .The 
fishers and fleshers fret at their devotions, and gray*for 
seasonable weather. The sky is clear at ev 
the stars shine out. Vain promise! Monday is @en 
times worse—not a breath of air stirs—the whole Vast 
city is seething in one warm vapour-bath—the ther- 
mometer stands almost at ‘temperate,’ and ten minutes’ 
walk wets you through in spite of your umbrella. Still, 
now or never is the time for display, and forth comes 
everything into fair daylight, such asit is. The mistle- 
toe-boughs which everywhere droop pendent where 
comestibles are to be sold, are dripping with moisture, 
and every milk-white berry seems to distil a crystal drop. 
Greengrocers, fishmongers, and fruiterers are embowered 
in greenery; but they are busy as bees in their damp 
hives, unpacking, packing, and arranging and despatch- 
ing goods to weather-bound customers. The green- 
grocer galls the kibe of the grocer, and sells all the 
materials for plum-pudding, as well as vegetables for 
the pot and fruit for the dessert. The fishmonger, who 
is completely built in with barrels of oysters, trenches 
upon the domain of the pou!terer; and to fish of all 
flavours, fresh and salt, from the smelt to the cod, adds 
geese and turkeys, and barn-door fowls. ‘The butcher 
now marshals his meat—the mutton in carcasses, the 
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beef in quarters, such quarters !—in the most imposing 
order. But the relentless clouds pour forth an unre- 
mitting flood, and drive us home to a dry room and a 
cheerful fire. 

Tuesday comes—a glorious day—the sun shining 
bright, a moderate breeze blowing aloft, and the ther- 
mometer down to 47. ‘ All in good time yet,’ say the 
shopkeepers ; ‘people ntust eat, that’s one comfort.’ 
We want something besides butcher-meat for our 
Christ@ias dinner. Let us be off to the poulterer’s, 
and see what he~has got ta show. We shall come 
upon him just round the corner. Here we are. Verily, 
the whole house is feathered like one huge bird, 
the fabulous roc of the Arabian Tales. The list of 
them defies all our skill in ornithology. Numbers 
there are that we know, and as many that are strangers 
to us—at least with their feathers on. Over the door 
is a pair of enormous swans, though we do not see the 
albatross, measuring nine feet across the wings, which 
we saw in the same place a couple of years back. 
Above the swans are bitterns, herons, hawks; here a 
peacock, and there a gigantic crane, besides a raven, 
and an eccentric collection of birds never intended to 
be eaten, but which are only hung up aloft to impress 
the spectator with the indisputable fact, that the whole 
of the tribes of the air are under the potent enchant- 
ment and subject to the despotic beck and bidding of 
Mr Pluck—and very proper too. Grouse, pheasants, 
partridges, and wild-fowl hang in countless numbers 
from the topmost floor down to the very pavement; 
pigeons in dense dead flocks; and snipes, thrushes, and 
larks bundled together by the neck in bulky tassels, 
to fringe the solid breast-work of plucked geese and 
turkeys, which, with heads dangling in silent rows, lie 
close jammed in fleshy phalanx upon the groaning 
shop-boards. Hares in legions, and rabbits by the 
warren, line the walls or hang from the ceiling; and 
among them here and there the bright feathers of the 
mallard give a touch of colour to the dense masses of 
brown and gray. Gorged as the whole place is with the 
denizens of the air, the forest, the fen, and the farmyard, 
you are not fora moment to suppose that the store before 
your eyes is anything more than a mere indication of the 
proprictor’s doings in the way of business. Lest you 
should fall into the simple error, that all this is all he 
ean do, he politely informs you in a placard a yard long, 
that he has levied a contribution upon the county of 
Norfolk for thousands of turkeys and tens of thousands 
of geese, which are bound, under a heavy penalty, to be 
delivered within a given time. Think of that! and in 
the meanwhile look around you, and see what is going 
on. While you are gazing, the birds are going off by 
whole coveys. People with empty baskets are throng- 
ing in, and folks with baskets full are crowding out. 
Look at that stout woman tottering under the weight 
of two turkeys, three geese, a hare, and a brace of 
pheasants, to say nothing of a sucking-pig, stuffed with 
straw, and bearing a sprig of red-berried holly in his 
mouth, with his eye knowingly modelled to a wink, as 
though he were making faces at the destiny which has 
doomed him to the spit. Next come a jolly-looking 
butler, and a boy at his heels carrying a basket filled 
with choice game; the butler gets into a cab; and the 
boy, having first hoisted his basket to the top, mounts 
guard by the side of the driver, and off they go. The 
place of the cab is instantly filled by a cart full of 
slaughtered geese, doubtless a part of the immense 
consignment from Norfolk ; but the shop doorway is 
one crush of customers, and they can’t be got in, there 
—~so they go in like bricks, being pitched through the 
open window to a shopman behind the counter, who 
tells them off, and in his turn pitches them down an 

mn trap, where a band of Mr Pluck’s pluckers are 
on Pa from morning to night and all night long. 
To-day is the great day for business. In matters of 
eating and drinking, the Londoner is not given to pro- 


crastination when he can avoid it ; he has a passion for 
an extensive choice; and though he want but a sixpenny 
article, he will walk a mile to buy one from a stock of 
10,000, rather than take one out of ten equally good 
which are offered at his own door. The appreciation 
of this truth has made Mr Pluck’s fortune, as it has 
made the fortunes of thousands besides. i} 

But we must leave the poulterer to his traffic, and || 
the butcher, and fishmonger, and grocer, and fruiterer, || 


and all who have delicacies to sell, not forgetting the i 


confectioner, who, up to the eyes in paste, is already 
preparing the T'welfth-cakes for his Christmas-day. | 
They say that these cakes last from year to year, and | 
that one which fails to go off in 52 may meet with a | 
customer in ’53. We know nothing about that, but 
we do know a young artist who has been at work for 
some weeks already, laying very spirited water-colour | 
drawings on a ground of sugar, and a very pleasant 
working-ground he says it is. 

Christmas-day, bright with sunshine and slightly 
frosty, rises upon London very much like a Sunday, and | 
the streets in the morning are thronged by the same 
bands of steady church-goers answering the call of the 
parish bells, Full service takes place in all the churches, 
which are profusely decorated with boughs of evergreen. 
Christmas anthems are sung, and Christmas sermons 
are preached, and Christian charity is urged on behalf 
of the poor. Sermon over,.we are tempted by the 
weather to whet our appetite with a walk of an hour 
through the city, in the course of which we encounter 
a hundred different groups, bound unmistakably for 
the dinner-table of some hospitable host: charming 
young lasses, with little whity-brown parcels held be- 
tween finger and thumb at one corner, and containing 
the new ribbon which is to make its first appearance on 


the fair neck at to-day’s party ; elder matrons carrying |) 


their spick-and-span-new caps in pin-fastened packets 
a shade larger; new-married couples, the husband with 
his young wife’s satin shoes sticking out of his coat- 
pocket behind, and some flimsy mystery in tissue-paper 
in his hand, and not half hidden, as he thinks it is, 
beneath his coat, with which he dares not cover it for 
fear of a crush. Besides these, there are lawyers’ clerks, 
with undeniable black bottles swathed in brown paper, 
and pushed up tightly under the left armpit, swagger- 
ing along as proudly as though bin No. 12 in their own 
cellar were crammed with fifty dozen, and never dream- 
ing that every passer-by is cognisant of their threc- 
and-sixpenny purchase. Suddenly we find ourselves 
in a crowd, and, going with the stream, are borne into 
the centre of a multitude assembled round the entrance 
to a stable-yard, over which is painted in gigantic 
letters on a broad white sheet: ‘ Welcome to the Christ- 
mas Feast;’ and underneath, ‘God loveth a cheerful 
giver.’ Within are tents surmounted with banners 
inscribed with texts of Scripture, enforcing the duty 
of benevolence, and inviting the poor to enjoy its 
fruits. Christian charity is doing its work by whole- 
sale. Crowds of the poor and ill-fed populace are 
streaming in, directed by a numerous band of policemen, 
and numbers are coming out loaded with the good old 
English fare of roast beef and plum-pudding, to say 
nothing of tea enough for a week’s consumption. Trotty 
Veeck is there with all his tribe; and every man, woman, 
and child is armed with plate, dish, basin, or jug, for 
the reception of the welcome dole, which continues 
from one in the afternoon till late in the evening, and 
renders that particular district a marked contrast 
to all the rest of London on a Christmas afternoon. 
Elsewhere, there is a void and a silence in the streets, 
to which the stillness of the Sabbath is comparative 
uproar. Hundreds of thousands of revolving spits are 
about to surrender their savoury burdens; the multi- 
tudinous mouth of London waters at the impending 
feast, whose odour fills the air; the gastronomic trea- 
sures of the east and the west, the north and the south, 
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of proximate Kew and far Cathay, are heaped for final 
sacrifice upon myriads of festive boards. All London 
is now in-doors, and ‘ particularly engaged.’ Here and 
there an omnibus and a cab rattle along the paved 
road to the unwonted music of their own echoes, and 
for hours they have almost undisputed possession of 
the out-door world. 

After dinner, we are tempted again to the scene of 
the poor man’s feast. Introduced by a friend and 
subscriber, we manage to make our way into the 
principal tent, where, in the course of the day, hundreds 
have dined upon substantial fare, of which the odours 
yet remaining are sufficient evidence. ‘The place is one 
bower of can¥as and foliage. Upon a platform at one 
end, a merry-faced orator is resounding the praises 
of a certain inestimable personage, amidst the cries of 
‘hear, hear !’ and the uproarious bravos of the auditors. 
The merry-faced gentleman subsides with a general 
round of applause, and the inestimable personage comes 
forward to acknowledge the compliment. Shade of 
Father Christmas! it is the veritable Soyer himself, 
the prince of cooks, habited in his kitchen garb, his 
handsome face gleaming with exercise and good-humour. 
See how politely he bows to his humble friends, and 
hear if you can, for we can’t, how handsomely he 
repudiates all claim to the praise so lavishly bestowed 
by the former speaker. Then a band of music strikes 
up, and M. Soyer rushes into the kitchen, and we, 
mindful of certain annuakanthems, in which we are 
pledged to take a part in the home circle, scramble 
through the motley crowd, and retrace our ‘steps 
homewards. 

The quiet that reigns all the afternoon and evening 
throughout the city is effectually broken before mid- 
night, by. which time the streets are populous again 
with groups of well-dressed visitors returning to their 
homes, noisy with mirth or heavy with wine;~these 
reclining in cab or hackney, and those loudly chattering 
on the pavement, and beguiling the walk with jest or 
song. ‘The rumble of wheels and the merry march of 
foot-passengers continue for the best part of the night, 
and as they fade away into silence, Old Father Christmas 
vanishes in the morning mist. 

We can hardly close these desultory sketches of 
Christmas-time without some brief allusion to the 
day after Christmas, which, through every nook and 
cranny of the great Babel, is known and recognised as 
‘ Boxing-day ’—the day consecrated to baksheesh, when 
nobody, it would almost seem, is too proud to beg, and 
when everybody who does not beg is expected to play 
the almoner. ‘ Tie up the knocker—say you’re sick, 
you are dead,’ is the best advice perhaps that could be 
given in such cases to any man who has a street-door 
and a knocker upon it. Now is your time to make out 
a new list of occupations, and to become acquainted 
with all the benefactors whose good offices you have 
been enjoying all the year through without one thought 
of the gratitude you owe them. Dab the first is the 
sweep, of course, who must be paid ,over again for 
sweeping your chimneys. Half fearing that if you 
refuse, you may get a smoky house for the rest of the 
year, you consent for the sake of your lungs, and he is 
off. You sit down to breakfast, and with the first 
slice of toast comes dab the second. You glance out of 
the window, and see a couple of long-coated varlets 
bearing battered French-horns, and you cheerfully 
bestow another shilling on the minstrels, as you suppose 
of the wet and dismal nights. They are off to the next 
door, and before you have drunk your second cup comes 
dab the third—the turncock wants his water-rate. 
You do as you like with him, but if you turn him off 
empty, he does the same with the water, and leaves you 
dependent on your neighbours for a supply. Dab the 
fourth is the dustman, and you must down with your 
dust, or you will get the dust down your throat the next 
time the bin has to be cleared out. Dab the fifth 


waters the roads in summer, and wants to wet his 
whistle at your expense. Dab the sixth scrapes them 
in winter, and now comes to scrape acquaintance with 
you in the affectionat* desire of drinking your health 
‘at this jiful season.’ Dab the seventh—* What! the 
waits again? I gave the fellow a shilling just now.’ 
* Yes, sir,’ says Betty, ‘ but them fellers had no right to 
it.’ Here the leader and spokesman of the band of 
genuine waits makes his appearance, bowing and scrap- 
ing at the parlour-door: ‘Sorry to fobtrude, sir, but ours 
is the genuine waits, sir. That there gang what you 
subscribed, sir, only goes.a collectin*—théy never plays 
nothin’ ; they ain’t musicians, only thievin’ scamps as 
robs honest men. You rek’lect my vice, sir, a wishin’ 
of you a merry Christmas and a happy new year.’ Of 
course you recognise his ‘ vice,’ for he bellows as loud 
as he did last Wednesday at midnight, and of course, 
too, you pay the shilling over again. Dab the eighth is 
the lamp-lighter, who enlightens you on the subject of 
his large merits and small pay. Dab the ninth is the 
grocer’s boy, who is followed by a shoal of dabs in 
regular succession, comprising every mentionable trade, 
until at length your patience being exhausted, and your 
small-change at the same low ebb, you rush desperately 
into a greatcoat and out of the house, and leave Betty 
to fight the battle of baksheesh as well as she can, 
which she generally does victoriously by declining to 
shew a front to the enemy, and leaving the dabs to 
come as slowly as they choose to the unwilling convie- 
tion, that ‘it’s no use knocking at the door any more.’ 


ODD FISHES 


Dr Hancock mentions a fish (the Joricaria) which creeps 
upon all-fours in the beds of rivers. This little finny 
quadruped has a very singular appearance, moving upon 
its four stilts, which are produced by a bony ray in 
front of its pectoral fins, and of the next pair to them. 
The callichthys, a Brazilian fish, walks in this way for 
miles in search of water, when, as often. happens, the 
pool in which it lives is dried up. The climbing perch 
(Perca scandens) not only creeps along the shore, but 
ascends trees, in search of the crustaceans upon which 
it feeds. It is found in Tranquebar. It must have 
some difficulty in ascending the fan-palms, if it were 
not provided with numerous little spines or thorns upon 
its fins, by means of which it suspends itself whilst 
climbing, using them like hands. In addition to these 
peculiarities, it has the power of folding up both dorsal 
and anal fins, when not using them: and thus it lite- 
rally puts its hands in its pocket, for it deposits them 
in a cavity in its body, provided by nature on purpose 
to receive them when they are not needed for progression. 

Nor are these pockets, or troughs, peculiar to the 
climbing perch—the land-crabs also possess them. 
With respect to the latter, anatomists were formerly 
puzzled to account for the fact of animals whose 
mode of respiration is by gills, being able to exist so 
long as they do out of the water, without injury to those 
organs; but a French naturalist first, and afterwards 
Milne Edwards, discovered a cavity, or trough, in which 
a small quantity of water is kept in order to moisten 
their gills occasionally. ‘The Gecarcinus ilea, one species 
of this tribe, has more than one pocket or vesicle for 
that purpose. Another species, the ocypode, has a dif- 
ferent but equally curious apparatus—a small spongy 
substance, by means of which the animal is supplied 
with the moisture required. 

Kirby remarks,* that God, when he created these 
tribes, ‘would not separate them from their kind by 
giving them a different mode of respiration, but provided 
this compensating contrivance to fit them for the cir- 
cumstances in which He decreed to place them.’ The 
Perca scandens is not the only kind of fish which ascends 
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trees in search of food: several species are found in the 
Polynesian Islands, climbing the cocoa-palms ; the most 
remarkable of them is a kind of lobster of gigantic size, 
and of strength sufficient to open the cocoa-nuts, upon 
which it chiefly subsists. 

Nor are these the only instances of the inhabitants 
of the waters forsaking their native element. Several 
varieties of fish in the Indian Ocean and in the Medi- 
terranean are adapted for a short flight; and these 
peculiarities of habit and movement are highly interest- 
ing, even when devoid of grace, for they are examples 
of a contrivance which displays the goodness of the 
Creator, in furnishing them with the means of providing 
for themselves amid the accidents and difficulties that 
may fall to their lot. 

It has been asserted that fish are quite deaf; but 
though they have no external organ of hearing, they 
are by no means defi¢ient in this sense; and their 
faculty of smelling is so wonderful, that they are guided 
by it through storm and darkness, and directed to their 

rey, or warned to escape from their enemies, at an 
Siaase distance. Lacepede considers this so much 
the most acute of their senses, that he calls it their 
most valuable eye. The olfactory membrane in a 
shark occupies several square feet. Fishes have the 
character of being remarkably stupid, and yet they are 
not wholly incapable of instruction. In many parts of 
Germany, the trout, carp, and tench, are summoned to 
their food by the sound of a bell; and in the gardens of 
Versailles some fish were kept for more than a century, 
which would come when they were called by their 
names. Neitherare they as wholly deficient in parental 
instinct as has generally been supposed. Two species 
of fish in Brazil—one the callichthys before mentioned, 
the other called doras—construct actual nests, the for- 
mer of grass, the latter of leaves, in which they deposit 
their eggs, covering them very carefully. They live in 
pairs, and, like birds, watch and defend their nests by 
turns, till their young are hatched and able to take care 
of themselves. 

A similar instinct is exhibited by a fish resembling the 
turbot, 0. us olfax), which is kept for food in 

nds in Mauritius. After making their nest and 
aying their eggs, the male and female hatch and watch 
their infant offspring by turns. 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

December 1852. 
Wuarever other topics have to be talked about, that 
of the weather forces itself in everywhere. What with 
storms and inundations, to say nothing of earthquakes, 
it seems as though the times were getting out of joint ; 
and we have the melancholy certainty that, if the 
wind stays where it is at present, the weather will 
never be otherwise. Is the Atlantic too full, that the 
south-westers continue to bring us such an over- 
whelming tribute of water? is a question on which 
meteorological statistics will throw a little light a 
m or two hence. For the moment, we must rest 
6a) with what the Registrar-general’s Report tells 
us of the summer quarter. From the beginning of 
July to August 5, the temperature was five degrees 
above the annual average ; it was one degree below, from 
the 8d to the 16th of August, and after September 11. 
Taking the three months, June, July, and August, the 
temperature of the air was more than one and a half 
degrees above the average of eighty years, and the 
rain-fall exceeded by three inches the average of thirty- 
seven years. Hail fell on thirteen days, and the aurora 
was seen ten times. 

In the same quarter, ending September 80, we are 
told that 109,236 persons emigrated, of whom 38,000 
were for Australia, 62,000 for the United States, and 
the remainder for Canada and other places. Seventy 
thousand of the number sailed from Liverpool alone, a 


proof that the Irish were in large proportion. Such a 
depletion is telling on the labour-market: those who 
‘want places’ are not nearly so numerous as they 
were, and if it goes on, its effect will be felt in the 
next census. This may be judged of by another return 
for the same quarter: the deaths were 100,497, and 
the births 151,193, leaving the ‘natural increase’ 
50,696 ; being at the rate of 3899 weekly, or 557 daily. 
Owing to epidemies, the increase is said to be less than 
usual; and then if the emigration be taken into the 
account, the sum-total of the population will be found 
to have diminished. 

Fortunately, there is no lack of work for those who 
remain. Go ahead is the order of the day, and govern- 
ments even will not get leave to lag behind—that is, 
leaving politics out of the question, so far as science 
and art are concerned. Pressure from without, as 
regards the two latter points, is to be applied; with 
what results the future will shew. Now that the 
heads of departments are all at their post, the British 
Association are beginning to act on the resolutions 
passed at their Belfast meeting. They state it to be 
‘expedient to proceed without delay with the estab- 
lishment in the southern hemisphere of a telescope not 
inferior in power to a three-feet reflector.’ This has 
been long talked of; and if the authorities will only do 
their part of the work, we shall soon have a reflector 
exploring the southern heavens as thoroughly as Lord 
Rosse’s ‘monster’ is searchigg the northern. Then we 
are to have a ‘report on the physical character of the 
moon’s surface as compared with that of the earth,’ 
which promises to be highly interesting, and to make 
us better acquainted than we are with the nature and 
appearance of our satellite. Considering that two of our 
best astronomers and an eminent geologist are to under- 
take this task, and that with the instruments at their 
service the Bass Rock could be easily seen were it in 
the moon, we shall doubtless get some valuable details. 
Measures are to be taken for a combined system of 


observations on the laws of storms; and the Board of | 


Ordnance, who have supplied their engineer stations 
in all parts of the world with meteorological instru- 
ments, are to be asked to furnish others for the Ionian 
Islands, ‘for measuring the direction and amount of 
earthquake vibrations,’ which there occur so frequently. 

Something, too, is to be done for geography, in 
preparing ‘a large outline map of the world for the 
use of geographers and ethnologers,’ and for travellers. 
Such a sheet has long been wanted; by means of it, 
those who go exploring under difficulties, will be able 
to lay down the positions of places with more accuracy 
and less trouble than at present. Then, ‘ with the 
view of obtaining an accurate knowledge of the coun- 
tries on and near the eastern coast of Africa, from the 
Red Sea to 10 degrees south latitude,’ the East India 
Company are to be asked to send an expedition to 
explore those regions. This would be a worthy enter- 
prise, for we know very little of that part of Africa; 
Barth and Ovyerweg will probably have penetrated it 
erelong: those persevering travellers have again been 
heard from after a long and anxious interval of silence. 
They had gone far beyond Denham’s furthest, in the 


rear of a Bornouese army, through a country of extra- | 


ordinary richness and fertility. It would seem that the 
time is fast coming when the interior of Africa shall 
cease to be a blank in our maps; for, in addition to the 
explorations now going on, strong recommendations 
have been made by the Chamber of Commerce at 
Manchester, and the Geographical Society, for the 
carrying out of the proposed expedition to steam up 
the Niger, enter the Quorra, and ascend the latter 
river, which is the larger of the two, to its source. If 
this can be accomplished, what hitherto waknown 
wonders of the equatorial regions shall we not hear of! 

There is work to be done also in other quarters: 
three medical officers of the navy ‘have proposed to 
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undertake a thorough exploration of the countries 
watered by the river Magdalena, in South America, 
inrespect to’their botanical, zoological, and geological 
products ;’ and the government are to be urged to accede 
to their proposition. The Hudson’s Bay Company intend 
to complete the survey of the northern coast-line of 
America, of which there are about 400 miles that have 
not yet been laid down on maps; amd they are going 
to send Mr Rae, with two boats, to do the work. The 
expedition is to start from York Factory next June, 
travel to Chesterfield Inlet, cross over to and descend 
Back River, and then follow the western coast of 
Boothia as far as 72 degrees, which is probably the 
most northerly point of the American continent. The 
route lies across the locality of the north magnetic 
pole, and observations will be made to determine what 
change of position has taken place since it was disco- 
vered by Sir James Ross in 1831. If the season be 
favourable, Mr Rae expects to be back at York Factory 
by the end of September; if not, he is prepared to 
winter wherever frost and foul weather may detain him. 

Here may be mentioned the supplemental instalment 
of news brought by Captain Inglefield from the arctic 
regions. He went out in the /sabel steamer, a small 
vessel of 140 tons, equipped by Lady Franklin, and 
was away four months. In that time he made a careful 
search at the extremity of Baffin’s Bay, and found 
reason to believe it not to be a bay, but a vast strait 
uniting the North Sea with the great Polar basin, for 
he sailed 120 miles further to the north than any.one 
else in that region: he saw open water at the head of 
Smith’s Sound, and got a glimpse of the Polar Sea; 
and on the other side of the bay the appearances were 
such as to lead to the supposition of Greenland being 
an island. If, as is contemplated, he should make 
another attempt next year, passing between Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla, he will have a chance of finding the 
shortest way across to Behring’s Strait. Happen 
what may, we shall rob that mysterious north of its 
secrets before many years are over. 

Besides the undertakings hereinbefore mentioned as 
promoted by the British Association, they intend to 
continue their search of the sea bottom by dredging ; 
to get government—if they can—‘ to connect with the 
survey of the Gulf-stream an examination of the 
zoology and botany of that current, amd also of the 
temperature of the sea round the shores of the British 
Islands ;’ ‘to take into consideration the methods of 
cooling air for the ventilation of buildings in tropi- 
cal climates by mechanical processes ;’ and to form 
‘a systematic collection of the agricultural statistics 
of Great Britain.’ No lack, therefore, of good work 
and manifold for the coming year. May it all be 
accomplished ! 

The Society of Arts, too, are not going to sleep. 
They have just issued the first number of a journal in 
which they propose to publish a weekly summary of 
scientific progress; it is a step towards making ‘the 
records of facts and phenomena more complete, more 
continuous, and more convenient than at present,’ 
They have also put forth their list of ‘subjects for pre- 
miums,’ of which a few may be selected as sample. 
For the best essay on salt—on iron ore—for the dis- 
covery in England or any British possession of plum- 
bago—for the discovery of a new fuel which shall 
occupy less space, and be of less weight than any now 
in use, without diminution in the amount of heating 
power, or liability to injure métals in contact with it— 
for Australian’ wine, and dried fruits from any British 
colony, which may successfully compete with those 
brought from the Mediterranean—for the best samples 
of cotton from any of our colonies in Africa, India, or 
Australasia—for two tons of any vegetable fibre, appli- 
cable to all the purposes for which hemp is now used, 
and equally cheap, strong, and durable—for improve- 
ments in machinery, architecture, photography, weaying, 


locks, lenses, candles, besides a long list of other sub- 
jects connected with art, trade, or manufactures. All 
the communications and articles are to be sent in before 
the 81st of March 1853. In addition, the Society offer 
‘the Swiney Prize’—s. 100 contained in a goblet of the 
same value—for the ‘best published work on jurispri- 
dence,’ that branch ‘which specially relates to art and 
manufactures ;’ and a ‘special prize’ of L.50, ‘for the 
bestessay on the history and management of Literary, 
Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institutions; and especially 
how far, and in what manner, they may be developed 
and combined, so as to promote the moral wellbeing 
and industry of the country.’ Let the enterprising 
and the industrious take heart, and shew that they have 
skill and ingenuity enough to take the field and keép 
it against all comers. 

There is one subject whieh excites considerable 
interest among our learned bodies—namely, the pro- 
mise of domiciliating them all under ome roof, as 
intimated in the Queen’s speech, and in the state- 
ments made in the House recently by Mr Disraeli. 
They—the learned bodies—are discussing the proba- 
bilities with more or less of contentment, according to 
circumstances. Some look forward to being assembled 
in a Royal or National Institute, as their confréres are 
in Parig, as an accession of honour, and an increase to 
their means of usefulness; others, finding themselves 
well-off in their present quarters, regard such an 
eventuality as seriously detrimental to their real wel- 
fare ; while others, who are not to share in the proposed 
union, are concocting little volcanoes of indigmation, 
which break out at times in a strange fashion, but, as 
yet, perfectly harmless. It is clear, however, that if 
the locality is to be at Kensington, where the govern- 
ment have recently made a large purchase of land with 
the surplus from the Exhibition, it will be too far west 
to be generally available or acceptable. Meanwhile, 
one of our societies has just resolved on sacrificing 
one-half of its income in a vain attempt to prove 
that the study of antiquities is a popular study. They 
will see their error by and by. 

Not for many years has a more worthy award of 
medals been made, than that of the Royal Society at 
their anniversary on St Andrew’s Day. One was to 
that estimable old man, Humboldt, to whom the whole 
circle of natural knowledge is so largely indebted. 
Though the veteran is in his eighty-fourth year, it is a 
satisfaction to know that the honour has not come 
too late. The second was to Professor Stokes of Cam- 
bridge, whose researches into the phenomena of light 
are among the most important of the day ; the third to 
Mr Joule of Manchester, for his not less important 
investigations of heat, and other branches of physical 
science therewith connected; and the fourth to Mr 
Huxley, a young and able naturalist, who was attached 
to the expedition that surveyed part of the Australian 
seas in the Rattlesnake. Besides this tangible demon- 
stration, the Society have chosen, as foreign members of 
their ancient corporation, Regnault and Brongniart of 
Paris, Lamont of Munich—of Scottish extgaistion—and 
B. Peirce of Cambridge, Massachusetts. The latter is 
a distinguished astronomer, and the first American who 
has figured on the foreign list of the Society since 
Bowditch. He will not be the last, if the republican 
savants continue their scientific labours with as much 
success as of late years. Apropos of America—Sir 
Charles Lyell has been engaged to deliver a course of 
twelve lectures, free, at the Lowell Institute, Boston ; 
and to this fact may be added another equally grati- 
fying—the king of Prussia has given the cross of the 
Order of Merit to Colonel Rawlinson, one of our ablest 
explorers of Babylonian antiquities. 

The question about Cleopatra’s Needle may now be 
considered as settled, for the new Crystal Palace 
Company have got leave to fetch it from Egypt, and 


erect it in their grounds at Sydenham: and so may 
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that of the Boper-ships, for the vessels built at 


Aberdeen came from China with a cargo of tea; and. 


landed it, too, long before the Yankee Lightningstreak 
‘sighted’ the Eddystone. British skill is not 6 be 
beaten so easily as some folk imagine. . There is talk 
of a new line of‘ecean-steamers to staréfrom Milford 
Haven: they will not want freight while thé Swansea 
Copper-works endure. Some idea of the trade that 
already exists may be formed from the Report of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. have forty- 
om® steamers, comprising 52,000 tons, and 16,000 
horse-power, and the sum of their voyages every year 
is fifty times round the globe! The Company employ, 
besides, 60,000 tons of sail-ships, and 3000 seamen, in 
catrying their coals; and they give occupation and 
subsistence to 100,000 persons and their families: and 
this only one company among many. 


—— 


STANZAS.’ 
BY MARIE 4. EWEX. 


Tuov'standest in the world of soul, 
The peerless and the free ; 
Ah! in that regal solitude 
What thoughts may come to thee! we 


The rich, the proud, the great of earth, ~ 
May bend before thy throne ; 

But still amid the glitteringathrong 
Thy heart must’ beat 


The crown is bright upon thy brow, 
The purple on thy breast ; 

And calm and sweet, to us below, 
Thou ‘ smilest as at rest.’ 


Yet though in sight of multitudes, 
Such honours high be worn ; 
Beneath the royal robe may beat 

A heart the most forlorn. 


The praises of the thoughtless crowds 
That deem thee half divine ; 

And power, and fame, and stores of wealth, 

* These;noble one, are thine : 


Yet oft I deem thy thoughts revert 
Back, back by slow degrees, 
To that dear time when one sweet flower 
Seemed fairer far than these: 
When loving hearts and gentle wots, 
Soft kisses on thy brow, 

Could give a deeper, purer joy 
Than all thy triumphs now. 

And when the halls of crimson state 
Are ringing with thy praise, 

1 hear thee sigh through all the din: 
* Alas, those early days!’ 


And then thine eye will flash with pride, 
And brighten through thy teartih 
thou wilt stand renewed in strength, 
m thoughts of those far years. 


* 
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* Their lightis round thy pathway still, , 
A blessing and a spell, 
A hallowed'memory evermore— © 
And thou wilt use it well. 


» Ay, use it well! that when all else 
Sounds hollow to thine ear, 
Those voices soft and low 
May be for ever near. 


CREEPING-PLANTS OF CEYLON. 


At Topari, the creeping-plants are as beautiful as they 
are various. They cover the stems of the loftiest trees, 
shoot across the top branches, extending from branch to | 
branch and from tree to tree, over a continuous extent of | 
wood; bordering the forest-paths, roofing with verdure | 
and bloom the entire thicket, completely shutting out the 
intense light and heat of the blazing sun—producing a 
profuse, varied, and rich mass of the most luxurious green 
tints, the intense light shining through their transparent 
leaves ; while their graceful tendrils hang in wreaths, fes- 
tooning nature’s loveliest arbours—drooping across in 
garlands of gorgeous blossoms, red, yellow, purple, blue, 
and white; some of them small and tiny, others as large 
as a peony rose, closing you in with a thin partition of 
quivering leaves, through which the parrot and humming- 
bird are constantly fiuttering : also the graceful ribbon- 
bird, which is white, with a tuft on the head, and two long 
feathers growing out of its tail, closely resembling the |} 
bird,of paradise. Some of those creeping-plants are of |} 
hug@ dimensions, and are called jungle-rope, being as 
thick and as closely twisted as a cable, which it closely 
resembles.—Dublin University Magazine. 
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